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Presiidont i Bage 


I TRAVELED far and wide seeing, studying, and hearing; and it 
only added zest to the coming home to study, hear, and see. 
I met scholars from every corner of Europe, and it was.a warm 
gratification to return to our Cooperstown meeting and find 
scholars versed in the rich lore of our own land. That Centenary 
meeting was a savory and happy one. 

When we came to our share of the program, the Seegers, 
father and son, gave a fine talk on the place of the piano in folk 
music, illustrated at the piano by Charlie Seeger and on.the banjo 
by Pete. Charlie said he had only touched on the subject and I 
hope.we will get. more. of it at the midwinter meeting. The other 
numbers on the program were equally enjoyable. 

The midwinter session will take place January 5 at the New- 
York Historical Society auditorium on Central. Park. West. The 
program will include a shindig of folk-story telling. No folklore 
meeting should ever be held without a full quota of rich tales. 

At the International Folklore Congress, I spoke of the Ameri- 
can folk story and all agreed with me when I said’ that America 
had the richest mine of these, since the folk of so many. different 
lands contributed to it. The meeting at Stockholm was.a grand 
affair at which Dr. Erixen and Dr. Campbell, who were both 
visitors at the Cooperstown Seminar, played an important part. 
There were present scholars from all over Europe and one and 
all expressed a keen desire to come to America. We know, and 
others feel, that it is still a “golden land” not only of opportunities 
but of freedom in everything including scholarship. 

M.A. J. 


a; winter holidays belong to the kids, so it seems appropriate 
to begin this issue with a chapter from Dr. Millard’s doctoral 
dissertation of more than 600 pages, perhaps the most important 
and scholarly American treatment of children’s rhymes and games 
since 1883 when W. W. Newell’s classic study was published. 
Even a revision of Dr. Millard’s chapter is longer than the 
QuarTERLY can often afford to publish, but we hope to give you 
more later. ‘To add to the holiday cheer we offer short pieces 
about various celebrations of Christmas. For next December we 
should like to have a good article about this State’s celebrations 
of the Jewish Feast of Lights, which comes at nearly the same titne 
as Christmas. 

From time to time we have published collections from differ- 
ent counties. It seems advisable now to have a more or less regular 
department of County Lore. For the first article in the new 
department the editor has selected a piece about Chautauqua 
County, chosen partly because the ‘far west” of the State has been 
somewhat neglected, partly because he likes to remember his own 
boyhood and his friend “Miss Flora.” Similar collections will be 
welcomed, especially lore from such counties as Orleans and 
Franklin, rarely explored by folklorists. 

At this time of year I am asked to recommend new books that 
will make appropriate gifts to those interested in our hobby. Miss 
Cutting’s Crowing Hens and Jumping Sheep (Farmers’ Museunn, 
Cooperstown) is, I think, the most entertaining collection from 
New York this year. The one that I have admired most from a 
neighboring state is reviewed in this issue by Professor Bayard, 








and Miss Neal gives her opinion of a book by Mr. Wood which 
interests people of both Pennsylvania and New York. 

For scholars there are three admirable new books which I 
hope to have reviewed soon at some length. One of them, A 
Bibliography of American Folklore and Folksong, by Professor 
Charles Haywood of Brooklyn College, is too expensive ($27.50) 
for most private collectors but deserves to be in every important 
library. Two other books are both published by the American 
Folklore Society at special prices for its own members and at 
$4.50 each for other buyers—Tristram P. Coffin’s The British 
Traditional Ballad in North America and Native American 
Balladry, written by C. Malcolm Laws, Jr. 

Now let me give you in translation the old Dutch greeting 
for New Year’s that is still used along the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers: “Much may you give, happy may you live!” 

H. W. T. 


CHILDREN'S CHARMS AND ORACLES 


By EUGENIA L. MILLARD 


[Editor's note: Miss Millard has used her own extensive collection made at 
Albany, and also the large collections made by students at Albany State 
College and Cornell. The Albany State collection was arranged by Mrs. Agnes 
Nolan Underwood, who now teaches at the Albany Academy for Girls. Miss 
Millard has not only used skillfully large collections of New York State material; 
she has compared this material with some of its British sources in a more scholarly 
treatment than was previously available. 


No. 1 
Holy Saint Joseph 
Holy Saint Joseph. Dear Saint Anne, 
Please send — a nice young man. 





FAMILIAR character of British folklore is Mother Bunch, 
who figures in old chapbooks as a keeper of old-world 
saws and who gives advice in matters matrimonial. Like 

the traditional Mother Goose and Mother Shipton, she has sur- 
vived in connections which suggest both the wise woman and the 
witch. The invocation of two members of the Holy Family, the 
Blessed Virgin’s husband and mother, is similar in form to many 
rhymes attributed to Mother Bunch as methods of divination. 
For example, among various “superstition-rhymes” reported by 
Mr. Halliwell in Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales he quotes 
some of the charming formulas alleged to tell a young girl who 
her future husband will be. 


On St. Luke’s day, says Mother Bunch, take marigold flowers, a sprig 
of marjoram, thyme, and a little wormwood; dry them before a fire, 
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rub them to powder; then sift it through a fine piece of lawn, and 
simmer it over a slow fire, adding a small quality of virgin honey, and 
vinegar. Anoint yourself with this when you go to bed, saying the 
following lines three times, and you will dream of your partner “that 
is to be”: 

St. Luke, St. Luke, be kind to me, 

In dreams let me my true love see.1 


Equally charming formulas were given on St. Agnes’ day 
(January 21), St. Valentine’s day (February 14), and St. Thomas’ 
day (December 21). In connection with the last, Mr. Halliwell 
says that girls used to have a method of divination with a “St. 
Thomas’s onion” for the purpose of ascertaining their future 
partners. One of the old cries of London was, “Buy my rope of 
onions—white St. Thomas's onions.” The girls peeled the onion, 
wrapped it up in a clean handkerchief, and then, placing it 
under their heads, said the following lines: 


Good St. Thomas, do me right, 

And let my true love come to-night, 
That I may see him in the face, 

And him in my kind arms embrace. 


This was considered infallible in procuring a dream of the 
beloved one. At any rate, one may easily guess that the onion 
provided an excuse for tears, if the charm did not seem to work 
out happily. 

Sometimes rhymes of this sort were used as bed-charms. They 
were equally popular with boys, who found them far more enter- 
taining to repeat than more formal prayers. For example, a 
favorite bed-charm in the time of Queen Mary (sixteenth century) 
and still popular today is the following: 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed that I lie on. 
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All the four corners round about, 
When I get in, when I get out.? 


Boys in Scotland, according to Mr. Chambers, used another rhyme 
“in the course of their rollicking sports.” He calls it “a curious 
instance of far-descended puerilism.” * It was undoubtedly writ- 
ten in ridicule of the previously mentioned invocation. 


Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, 
Haud the horse till I loup on; 
Haud it fast, and haud it sure, 
Till I get owre the misty muir. 


No. 2 
Jacob Hiccup 
Jacob Hiccup, 
Nine sips out of a teacup 
To cure the hiccups. 


“I know of a charm by way of a prayer that will preserve a 
man from violence of guns and all manner of fire-weapons and 
engines,” wrote Rabelais, “but it will do me no good because I 
do not believe it.” * Rabelais’ monk may have been skeptical. The 
folk, however, from remote times have found comfort in the 
knowledge of all types of curative charms from Achilles’ heel 
experiment to invocations to dispel hiccups. 

A radio announcement and news item of September, 1949, 
related the experience of a clerk in St. Louis, Missouri, who had 
suffered from hiccups over a period of eight days. A mysterious 
stranger visited his home bearing a black bag out of which he 
extracted two black candles and lighted them. Next, he took a 
wet noodle from the bag, tied a string around it, and draped the 
string over the sufferer’s head with the noodle hanging between 
his eyes. The clerk looked at the noodle cross-eyed and laughed. 
His hiccups stopped instantly. His benefactor blew out the 
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candles, put them in his black bag, and admonished silence 
before driving away in a big black car.® 

A relic of the past is our charm addressed to “Jacob Hiccup,” 
which was contributed by Mrs. Audrey H. Lambert, a health 
teacher in the Albany Senior High School. She recalled the 
custom from her childhood days. The ritual suggested by the 
formula had to be carried out painstakingly, including a genuine 
teacup, in order to be used successfully as a cure. A British 
counterpart of her rhyme was printed in Northall’s English Folk 
Rhymes. 


Hickup, snickup, stand up, straight up, 

One drop, two drop—good for the hickup.*® 
Our version, however, may date from the period in which Jacob, 
according to Burtorf (the author of works on Hebrew and 
Chaldaic learning, 1564-1629), was frequently appealed to in 
special supplications regarding health.’ 

Mr. Halliwell discovered that numerous tongue-twisters once 
served the purpose of hiccup charms. The cure rested in the 
ability of the afflicted person to repeat the formulas in a single 
breath. The following example from Dr. Wallis’ Grammatica 
Linguae Anglicanae (1674) makes us feel that the cure was, 
indeed, worse than the affliction. Eventual laughter, as in the 
noodle case, may have helped effect the cure. 


When a twister a twisting, will twist him a twist; 

For the twisting of his twist, he three times does intwist; 
But if one of the twines of the twist do untwist, 

The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 
Untwirling the twine that untwisteth between, 

He twirls, with the twister, the two in a twine: 

He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain. 

The twain that, in twining, before in the twine, 
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As twines were intwisted; he now doth untwine: 
"Twist the twain inter-twisting a twine more between 
He, twirling his twister, makes a twist of the twine.® 


To children of today the best known of his hiccup charms is the 
popular “Peter Piper.” 


Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers. 
If Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers, 
Where is the peck of pickled peppers that Peter Piper picked? 


Still another familiar invocation supplied by Halliwell is the 
following: 


Hickup, hickup, go away! 
Come again another day; 
Hickup, hickup, when I bake, 
I'll give to you a butter-cake.® 


Although credulity is often strained to the utmost in their 
use, the firmest believers in charms and invocations vouch for their 
efficacy. Doubters often recite the formulas hopefully, thus giving 
them the benefit of the doubt. Unbelievers recite them just for 
fun. 


No. 3 
Rain, Rain, Go Away 
Rain, rain, go away; 
Come again another day; 
Little Johnny wants to play. 


Built upon the same verse pattern as the last-mentioned 
hiccup invocation is this very common formula to charm away 
the rain. In Aubrey’s Remaines of Genttlisme and Judatsme 
(1686-1687) the author quoted a corresponding couplet current 
in his day together with the comment that “this childish custom 
is of Great Antiquity.” 
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Raine, raine, goe away. 
Come againe a Saterday.’° 
Northall reprinted a version from the Western Antiquary (iv, 30) 
which contained two additional lines now lost to use. They were 
obviously important only in the locality in which they originated. 
Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day, 
For little Johnny wants to play. 


Every drop as big as a hop, 
Send the maidens to Bullum Garn’s Shop. 


A story connected with the additional two lines states that many 
years ago in the neighborhood of Dolcoath Mine in England 
there had been a garden for wild plums, called bullums in that 
vicinity. Near this place once stood a blacksmith’s shop where 
the girls were accustomed to dry damp or wet articles of clothing. 
The younger children employed the first lines of the entreaty 
only, since the laundry was outside their field of interest. The 
weather’s restriction upon their play was the major hardship to 
be coped with. The youngsters learned by experience that if the 
verses were repeated enough times the rain would eventually stop. 

Northall supplied a couplet for increasing the downpour, if 
desired. 


Rain, rain, faster, 
Or else I'll tell your master." 


This rhyme, however, has not been so popularly preserved as its 
opposite form. 

The child’s concern over controlling the weather has its roots 
in mediaeval, if not ancient, tradition. One of the saint’s legends 
of the fourteenth century relates the miraculous power of the 
infant Saint Vincent Ferrier (1357-1419). At the age of one year 
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this remarkable child instructed his mother to carry him in a 
procession during a drouth in Valencia in order that rain might 
fall. The mother followed the child’s advice and the needed rain 
fell in abundance.*” 

In his Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, Brewer reported that 
in 1716 “Mrs. Hicks and her daughter (a child nine years of age) 
were hung at Huntington [England], for selling their souls to 
the devil, and raising a storm by pulling off their stockings and 
making a lather of soap.” 

Both saints and witches were once thought to possess the 
power to bring about or to dispel rain at will. Our currently 
popular formulas may be judged extremely mild in potency. All 
mothers’ angels and all neighbors’ imps try out the charms during 
the early years of their lives. 


No. 4 
Lady Bug, Lady Bug 
Lady Bug (Bird), Lady Bug (Bird), 
Fly away home; 
Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn. 


“They formerly used lady-bugs to cure the toothache,” wrote 
the venerable Dan Beard; “now they use them to cure San José 
scale.” 1% 

The British Museum proudly possesses volume two of the 
1744 edition of Tommy Thumb’s Pretty Song Book. This little 
classic among children’s books, published in the same year that 
Newbery set up his shop in London, measures only three by one 
and three-quarter inches. The text of this book-collector’s item 
starts on page five with “Lady Bird, Lady Bird, Fly away home.” * 

The usual custom connected with this invocation involves 
the placing of the flame-colored, black-spotted beetle on the 
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child’s open hand and repeating the lines until the insect takes 
flight. Although scientists may claim that the warmth and mois- 
ture of the hand alone facilitate the movement, the child believes 
fully in the influencing power of the charm. 

In various British collections in which the rhyme appeared, 
the verses were addressed to a variety of tiny creatures, many of 
which were local equivalents of the “Lady-bug,” so familiar to 
New York State children. “Lady-bird,” according to Dan Beard, 
was the title properly found in Sunday School books. Bug has 
become more common in juvenile speech during recent years. 
Besides “Lady bug” (or “Gentleman bug,’ as the case may be}, 
the terms “Golden Bug (or Knop),” “May bug,” and “Bairn’s 
Bug” have been known in older English and Scottish versions. 
“Lady Cow” was also an older appellation, together with its asso- 
ciated names, “Dowdy Cow,” “Cusha-cow-lady,” and “God 
A’Mighty’s Colly Cow.” At one period of the rhyme’s history the 
beetle was addressed as Bishop, “Bishop Barnabee,” “Bishop 
Barney,” “Bishop Burney,” and simply Burnabee.* Barnbie, 
which is similar to the Low Dutch word for firefly, was likewise 
once applied to an insect with red-colored wings. 


Bishop, Bishop Barnabee, 

Tell me when my wedding shall be, 

If it be to-morrow day, 

Ope’ your wings and fly away. 
The direction in which the beetle took flight was supposed to 
indicate the position of the lover. In this form the rhyme served 
as both a charm and an oracle. 

The ending line usually admonishes haste because the 
children “are all gone,” “are alone,” or “will burn.” Halliwell 
furnished two versions in which (1) a child named Ann “crept 
under the pudding-pan” and (2) a child lay “under a stone.’** 
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A unique variant of the Lady-Bird charm was recalled by Robert 
Rawlinson, a contributor to Notes and Queries in 1851. 


Lady bird, lady-bird, eigh [heigh, or hie?] thy way home, 
Thy house is on fire, thy children all roam, 

Except little Nan, who sits in her pan, 

Weaving gold-laces as fast as she can." 


Mr. Rawlinson in his youth had been familiar with snail and crow 
charms and, like our children of today, believed in them as fer- 
vently as in “Holy Writ.” 

Analogous to our rhymes in English are forms of the childish 
custom in Central European languages. The French children say: 


Vole au firmament bleu, 
Ton nid est en feu, 

Les turcs avec leur épée 
Vont te tuer ta couvée, 
Hanneton, vole, vole, 
Hanneton, vole. 


The German children repeat: 


Maikafer, fliege, 

Dein Vater ist im Kriege, 

Deine Mutter ist in Pommerland, 
Pommerland ist abgebrannt, 
Maikafer, fliege. 


Concerning these rhymes Alexander Krappe wrote in his Science 
of Folk-Lore: 


These jingles should be compared with the Portuguese charm 
against the sty: Aqui del rei! fogo na casa do tergol! (Attention! there 
is a fire in the house of the sty!), and with the fairly widespread tale 
relating how certain evil spirits are got rid of by an exclamation to 
the effect that their dwelling place is on fire.’* 
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No. 5 
Tree Invocations 


(a) 
Apple tree, apple tree, 
Throw a red one 
Down for me! 


(b) 


Cuckoo, cherry tree, 
Come down and tell me 
How many years I have to live. 


Dolores Roberti, a graduate of Albany High School, recalled 
the rhyme about the apple tree as a custom of her childhood. 
When apples were ripe, one stood hopefully beneath the tree and 
simply repeated the charm in order to have one’s wish. Impatient 
children shook the branches, possibly to help the tree deity to 
whom the lines were addressed. Climbing after the fruit was, of 
course, also resorted to. 

The apple paring is still employed throughout the State as a 
matrimonial oracle. The inquisitive girl selects an apple, peels 
it so that the paring remains in a continuous strip from stem to 
base. Holding the paring between the thumb and index finger 
of her right hand, she then stands in the middle of the room, 
shuts her eyes, and circles the paring about her head three times 
before releasing it. The letter that it forms on the floor indicates 
the initial of her lover’s name. Tradition claims that if the 
paring breaks in many pieces the maiden will never marry. When 
the paring forms a question mark, the girl’s future is still in 
doubt. The English charm that once accompanied the ritual has 
been almost forgotten. 

St. Simon and Jude, on you I intrude, 
By this paring I hold to discover, 


Without any delay to tell me this day, 
The first letter of my own true lover.?® 
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The.custom is.now most frequently observed in connection with 
Hallowe’en stunts, on October 31, although St. Simon and Jude’s 
day. was originally October 28. 

Martha Jane Waller of Seaford in Delaware, a student of 
Professor H. W. Thompson at Cornell University, reported the 
cherry tree charm, which was used to determine not only the 
identity of the true lover but also the length of life, the number 
of children, the time of day, the number of years before marriage, 
the number of husbands you will have, and the time when your 
mother expected you home. The number of cherries which fell 
when the tree was shaken served as oracle. 

In older British versions the call of the cuckoo was counted 
and accepted as the number of years of life expectancy. Northall’s 
rhyme, which was recited upon hearing the cuckoo, is the follow- 
ing: 

Cuckoo, cherry tree, 
Good bird, tell me 


How many years I shall be 
Before I get married? 2° 


In the fifth edition of Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes can be found 
a formula accompanying a game of ball which: shows a placid 
indifference to future events. 


Cuckoo, cherry tree, 

Catch a bird, and give it to me; 
Let the tree be high or low, 

Let it hail, rain, or snow.?1 


No. 6 
Flower Oracles 
(a) 
When the buttercup season is in full bloom, children delight 
in discovering whether their companions or elders are fond of 
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butter by using the flower as a test. One child places a buttercup 
under the chin of another, and if it casts a yellow shadow, the 
second child is sure to like butter. This is the rhyme which 
entreats the flower to work its charm: 


Buttercup, buttercup, pray tell 
If (I) _ like(s) butter well. 


Of course, the “I’’ in the rhyme may be changed at will to he, she, 
or a particular name at the whim of the seeker. 


(b) 

When dandelions have lost their golden crowns and become 
aged and white, a child will blow the cottony seeds off the stem in 
order to find out if he should return home or not. The rhyme is 
addressed to the flower. 


Dandelion, dandelion, tell me pray, 
Must I go home or may I stay? 


Then the child blows as hard as he is able three times. If all the 
seeds are sailing through the air at the third count, the child 
repeats, 


Dandelion, dandelion, I can stay. 


If some seeds still remain attached to the blown flower, the child 
says, 


Dandelion, dandelion, I must go away. 
©) 

Bleeding-heart blossoms are not only fascinating to children 
because of their outward appearance, but they are still more 
intriguing when pulled carefully apart. The two outer petals 
resemble swans; the inner petals take two forms, (1) that of a 
pair of ice skates with runners and turned-up toes, and (2) that 
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of a pair of slippers with a distinguishing heel. The pistil is the 
baby’s bottle, and the pollen is gold dust. When the parts of the 
flower are separated, they are held in the palm of the hand. Next, 
they are tossed lightly into the air as the hand is reversed, so that 
as many parts as possible will fall upon the back of the hand. 
Each part caught then takes on a meaning in true oracle spirit 
as follows: 

1, The swans represent a trip (across water). 

2. The slippers foretell an invitation to a party (or dance). 

3. The skates designate participation in some sport. Prob- 
ably, the playing of any game satisfies the oracle. 

4. The baby’s bottle is a promise of having children. The 
number of times that the pistil is caught in succession gives the 
number of children to be expected. 

5. The pollen indicates wealth. 


(d) 

The most common rhyme—or, rather, ritual—with daisies is 
the one used as each petal is pulled away from the yellow center. 
The flower must first be named for a person in whom the con- 
sulter is interested. 


He (she) loves me. 
He (she) loves me not. 


The line which falls to the last petal is the true answer. It is 
sometimes uncanny, however, the way one daisy will contradict 
another! 


(€) 
The following rhyme, a longer version of which Mr. Newell 


gives for “counting apple-seeds,” is also used with daisy petals. 
The daisy is first given a person’s name. 
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What do the daisies say? 

One I love, two I love, 

Three I love I say, 

Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away. 

Six he loves, seven she loves, 
Eight they love. 

Nine he wants to wed. 

Ten he comes, 

Eleven he tarries, 

Twelve he marries. 

That’s what the daisies say.?? 


This oracle, as remembered by Rollo K. Millard of Gloversville, 
Fulton County, predicted the degree of affection between the two 
people under consideration. In lieu of a daisy, Martha Jane 
Waller, of Cornell University, used the verses with buttons and 
with passing freight trains. She knew five variants which continued 
the enumeration beyond the count of twelve. 


Thirteen honors, fourteen riches. 


Thirteen the cradle rocks, fourteen 
the baby talks 
And all the rest are children. 


Thirteen wishes, fourteen kisses, 
All the rest little witches. 


Thirteen they quarrel, fourteen they 
part, 
Fifteen she dies and breaks his heart. 


Thirteen they quarrel, fourteen they 
part, 

Fifteen they love again with all their 
heart. 


— — = 
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No. 7 
Button Oracles 

Children who were unable to find a daisy to consult about the 
future hit upon the idea of counting off the rhymes on the 
buttons of their clothes. All the formulas which are given in 
this group can be employed with equal success with flowers, 
provided the flowers (usually daisies) are accessible. They have 
been grouped under button oracles because of the widening 
practice of playing the rhymes without flowers. 

(a) 

When a girl wishes to know what will be the occupation of her 
future husband, or when a boy wishes to find out what he will 
be when he grows up, the following verse is counted out on the 
buttons. Each button represents a career or profession, and the 
last one named is considered prophetic. 

Rich man, poor man, 

Beggarman, thief, 

Doctor, lawyer, 

Merchant, chief, 

Tinker, tailor, 

Soldier, sailor, 

Poet, preacher, 

Farmer, teacher. 
Usually the rhyme is not so inclusive as this variant. Ordinarily 
it ends with chief. In other versions Indian substitutes for mer- 
chant. “Ragman, bagman’”’ were added by D. Papish, Ithaca, and 
“Policeman, cowboy, gentleman” ended the rhyme for Ruth 
Jansen, Albany. Rare versions have included apothecary, fireman, 
and minister. 

Mr. Newell noted that a friend of his, as a child, “had his 
buttons altered, in order that the oracle might return an agree- 
able response.” ** 
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(b) 
When a child wishes to learn what kind of a home he will live 
in when he grows up, or when he is married, he uses the follow- 
ing formula: 


Big house, little house, 

Pig pen, barn. 
Sometimes the words “Red house, white house” or “Palace, 
cottage” are substituted for the first line. This is repeated until 
the last button has been named. 


(c) 
When a girl wishes to determine what material will be suit- 
able for her wedding gown, she consults the button oracle. 


Silk, satin, 
Calico, rags. 


(d) 
A child will consult the oracle regarding the place to be visited 
during the honeymoon. 


Niagara, Europe, Canada, Rome, 
Traveling, down south, out west, or home. 


(€) 
After the oracle has announced the place to go on the honey- 
moon, it is consulted regarding the conveyance in which to travel. 


Wheelbarrow, ox-cart, automobile, train, 
Afoot, bicycle, scooter, plane. 


This rhyme definitely shows twentieth-century influence. 





(To be concluded, with notes, in the next issue.) 
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A SWEDISH CHRISTMAS 
By VIVIAN E. NICANDER 


N SWEDEN, the various holidays of national or religious 

importance are always celebrated by the country folk, in par- 

ticular, with great festivities. Christmas is probably the favor- 
ite season of the year, and it actually consists of four distinct 
periods: Lucia dagen, or Saint Lucia’s Day, the official opening 
of the season on the thirteenth of December; Christmas Eve, the 
occasion of family gatherings; Julotta, or the early Christmas 
morning service; and the post-Christmas period from December 
26 to January 20 when gay social events are held. 

By Saint Lucia’s Day, all the year’s threshing and other farm 
work must be finished, and everything must be prepared for the 
Christmas holidays. The young girl of the Swedish household 
dresses in white to represent Lucia, a Christian maiden of the 
Roman Empire who used her dowry to give food and drink to the 
hungry folk of her district. The girl who represents Lucia is the 
embodiment of the Christmas spirit, and the season is officially 
opened as she goes from room to room in her home early in the 
morning and serves coffee and cake to each person she awakens. 

From this day until Christmas Eve, preparations proceed with 
much energy, for everyone in the household is busy helping to get 
things in order. The men go to the forest and select the Christmas 
tree; the women clean the house until it shines, and prepare the 
vast quantities of food that will either be eaten by them or given 
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away. Presents are bought and wrapped in great secrecy. 

Julafton, or Christmas Eve, is the time for great feasting and 
conviviality within the family group. The banquet is begun with 
a ceremony called “doppa i grytan,” or “dipping bread in the 
pot.” Each person dips a piece of Swedish bread in a pot of gravy- 
like liquid in which fresh pork has been cooked. This is to bring 
luck for the coming year. Toasts are then made while the assem- 
bled family group drinks glogg, a mixture of wine, rum, spices, 
and herbs that is served hot. The well-known sméorgdsbord 
consists of a variety of Swedish delicacies including herring, 
lutfisk, and potatiskorf—a sausage of potato, pork, beef, and herbs 
packed into casings. The highlight of the meal is the main course, 
consisting of ham, roast goose and prunes, and lingon berries 
stewed in sugar. The dessert will be grét, a rich rice porridge in 
which is hidden an almond. The person who finds the almond 
hidden in his serving will be the first to be married during the 
coming year. In some families each person must compose a jingle 
before he partakes of his portion of grét. Coffee, of course, is the 
grand finale, and one feast of the occasion is ended. 

As the evening progresses, the doors are opened and the 
family views the beautifully ornamented Christmas tree, resplen- 
dent with burning candles and trimmings of all kinds. Carols 
are sung, the Christmas story is read, and the carefully chosen 
Christmas gifts are distributed. On the farms, these gifts consist 
mainly of wearing apparel. 

Christmas Day itself is spent quietly at church services. At 
5 a.M. all churches are packed with worshipers for Julotta, or 
early morning service. One standard feature of Julotta is the 
singing of Hymn 55, “Be greeted, beautiful morning hour,” from 
the Swedish Hymnbook of 1819. When the service ends, around 
sunrise, everyone greets everyone else outside the church by 
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saying “God fortsdttning pd Julen,” or “Good continuance of 
Christmas.” 

From December 26 to January 20, the social activities con- 
nected with the celebration of Christmas are in full sway, This 
is the time for visiting friends and neighbors, for remembering 
the sick and needy with special gifts, and for having parties and 
dances. Songs such as the following may be sung while dancing 
around the Christmas tree: 


Now It Is Christmas Again 


Now it is Christmas again; 
Now it is Christmas again; 
And after Christmas comes Easter. 
No, that is not true 
that is not true 
As in between comes Lent. 


Christmas Song 


There burns a candle, 

It burns so clear, 

There burns a candle as a wreath. 
Could I the honor have 

To with my dearest dance. 

Turn around, embrace me, 

And let us dance some more. 


The songs are usually followed by general dancing and the playing 
of such games as Blind Man’s Buff. At this time the forfeits are 
paid in kisses. By January 20, the festivities are over, the tree is 
taken down, and another pleasant Christmas celebration is added 
to the storehouse of folklore. 


Note: The songs were presented to me by Swedish-born friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jansson of Great Neck, Long Island. My chief informant was my mother, 
Mrs. Effie Nicander, born in Barshult, Sweden. Translations were made by my 
father, Mr. Hjalmar Nicander, born in Bor4s, Sweden. 
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“JANNEYING” IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
By MRS. ELIZABETH V. MELCHEN 


HE most festive period of the year was Christmas, the 

celebration of which lasted until after New Year’s Day. 

The preparations for Christmas were begun months in 
advance, when fruit cakes were made. Into these cakes went all 
kinds of fruits, imported from England and therefore so expensive 
that they were used only at Christmas time. Molasses knobs, a 
kind of Christmas candy, were also made. 

Every family cut its own Christmas tree, and this was trimmed 
with picture postcards hung on strings, with paper figures that 
the children cut out and colored, with red berries, and perhaps 
with an orange or an apple. The tree was usually a pine and was 
put up on Christmas Eve. 

On Christmas Eve, and every other afternoon and evening 
until after New Year's, every housewife covered her table with a 
big white linen tablecloth and laid out things to eat. Everybody 
served practically the same things—cheese, fruit, apples (cut in 
quarters, as they were a delicacy), whiskey and wine for the men, 
and, for the ladies, big bottles of syrup to which hot water was 
added. Whole families went from house to house and visited, 
the grownups sitting in one room and the children in the other, 
with the children usually managing to make off with sume of 
the fruit cake. 

The most fun for the children, and even for the grownups, 
was ‘‘janneying” at Christmas time. This was something like our 
Hallowe’en, except that no damage to property was done. 
Children, and grownups as well, would dress up in some kind of 
costume and wear masks or blacken their faces. Those that had 
musical instruments took them, and then a group of people would 
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start out, after dark, to janney. They would stop outside a house 
and sing and play some music, and perhaps dance in the snow, 
and then knock on the door and ask if whoever was home wanted 
some janneys in, that night. If they were not welcomed, there 
were no hard feelings, and the janneys went on to another house. 
But if they were invited in, they would roll up the rugs, sing and 
dance, and have a gay time. They were always given something to 
eat, and then they moved on to another house where the whole 
thing was repeated. Janneys went from house to house until mid- 
night or later. The favorite nights for janneying were when it 
was moonlight so that lanterns were not needed. 

If a man was not janneying with his friends, they were likely 
to go to his house and drag him outdoors, where they playfully 
lashed him two or three times with the end of a rope. Then he 
would ask them in for some drinks, after which the whole crowd 
went out to janney some more. If a man objected to being dragged 
out, he was left alone, and the janneys merely went somewhere 
else. 

On Christmas Day the whole family went to church in the 
morning and then had a big dinner at noon, with a leg of mutton 
holding the same position as our proverbial turkey. After dinner 
the family either went calling or was called upon. If it was not 
Sunday, the men and women might play cards, or they might 
just talk. 

The young people would get together in big groups to go 
sleigh riding, skating, or sliding, or they might have square 
dances on the ice. On Sunday, of course, such pastimes were not 
allowed, for no work was done on that day—the men would not 
even shave—and very little playing was permitted. 

Only the children received presents at Christmas, and the only 
presents they got were from their parents. The children hung 
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up their stockings near the chimney on Christmas Eve, and in 
the morning apples, oranges, raisins, candy, and nice Christmas 
cards might be in them. As soon as the children ceased to believe 
in Santa Claus, they got no more presents, People sent Christmas 
cards to their friends and relatives, but no presents were 
exchanged. 

There was no celebration on New Year’s Day, but on New 
Year’s Eve at twelve o'clock every man shot off his gun, ‘‘to shoot 
the old year out and the new year in.” 


Note: For this material, collected in 1943, my chief informant was Mrs. Merton 


Doyle of Ithaca. I talked with Mrs. Charles Trumbull of Syracuse, also formerly 
of Newfoundland. 


PENNSYLVANIA YULETIDE 
By DOROTHY KRISHER 


ALF a century ago, Christmas time was to the Flack 
family of Lumberville, Bucks County, the favorite holi- 
day of the year. On Christmas Eve Mother and her 
brothers and sisters “‘set their plate.” On the morning of Decem- 
ber 25 they'd come downstairs happy to find a pretty red apple, 
a popcorn ball, candy canes, and Christmas cookies in the shape 
of horses. “An orange was a rare treat,” and you were really lucky 
if Santa brought you one. Then after Christmas day came New 
Year’s with the big dinner of roast chines.” The season of holidays 
was over so quickly, “but we'd start preparing for Christmas 
months in advance since we had to paint gold chestnut burrs and 
pine cones to be our Christmas-tree ornaments.” 
To my Aunt Mary, Mrs. Watson of Solebury Township, 
Christmas meant other types of pleasant memories. “Thinking 
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of other Christmases my thoughts take me back to the farm home 
where I was born—to the family group around the roaring fire 
on the hearth on Christmas Eve.” She continued: 


When the firewood was being sawed by the big circular saw on 
the barn floor, my father always put aside the big knotty pieces for 
the fireplace. He always selected some heavy hickory log for our Yule 
log. He liked to lay a heavy log back and front, with a smaller one 
between, and on retiring he carefully banked the fire covering the 
embers with ashes, for if plenty of live coals remained to start the 
fire Christmas morning that was a sure sign that good luck would be 
ours the coming year. + 








BONEY QUILLEN 
OF THE CATSKILLS 


By NORMAN STUDER 


ONEY Quillen, songmaker, trickster, and wit of the 
western Catskill region, died in 1918, leaving behind a 
legacy of stories that still bring chuckles from old river- 
men in the telling. Many of the stories of this extraordinary 
raftsman have been collected by Dr. Harold W. Thompson in 
Body, Boots and Britches and by Leslie C. Wood in Rafting on 
the Delaware and his recently published Holt! T’Other Way!' 
Camp Woodland for a number of years has been sending out 
exploratory trips to the Delaware River country in which young- 
sters and their counselors met and interviewed old raftsmen and 
lumbermen. In this article are included the best of the yet unpub- 
lished stories we collected and a song attributed to Quillen. 
Boney Quillen was a Civil War veteran, and George Swartout 
of East Branch once heard him say, “I fought and bled and 
would have died if I had not run like Hell.” Despite this witticism, 
however, Quillen is credited with a record of bravery in battle. 
Since Boney all his life went from job to job, working as a 
raftsman and as a teamster, it is natural that some of the stories 
about him should deal with his relationship with his employers. 
We collected a number of such stories from Mr. Orson Slack of 
Arena, N.Y., an old raftsman who knew Boney personally. Here 
are two which depend for their humor on the literal carrying 
out of orders: | 
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Boney hired out to Bill Hulbert of Equinunk. Bill sent him in the 
field to yoke up a team of oxen. Boney went out to the oxen and found 
one in one field and one in another. A fence separated them. Boney 
yoked them up alright. He yoked one on one side of the fence and one 
on the other side. Then Boney went back to Bill. Bill asked Boney 
where the oxen were. Boney said, “Out there tearing fence down 
faster’n ten men can build it up.” Bill said, “Why didn’t you fetch 
them on?” Boney said, “You didn’t tell me to.” 


Boney went away for a spell and when he came back he saw Bill 
Hulbert and Bill hired him again. Boney hired out to Bill Hulbert 
as a boss teamster. Bill was mighty pleased ‘cause Boney was a wonder- 
ful teamster. Bill told Boney to take the team and wagon and go into 
the woods for bark, and to see that all the teams were loaded with 
all they could carry. But the wagons didn’t have any rigging onto 
them and he could tie mighty little bark on them. When he came 
home, Bill said, “Boney, why didn’t you put that rigging on?” Boney 
said, “You didn’t tell me to.” 

Another time, when Boney was working his way back after 
having helped to bring a raft down the Delaware River, he hired 
out to a farmer who wanted his apple orchard trimmed. When 
the farmer came out to inspect the work, he found all the apple 
trees chopped down. Boney explained to the enraged farmer, “I 
had to chop them down to trim them.” 

Boney never married and had a home of his own, but lived in 
boarding houses or hotels. Dick Edwards of Roscoe told of the 
time he was staying with Boney at one of the two hotels in Fishs 
Eddy. The hotelkeeper complained that most of the lumbermen 
were patronizing the other place. “I'll bring them over here if 
you pay me ten dollars,” Boney volunteered. The hotelkeeper 
readily agreed, and Boney promptly reached over the bar and 
hit him on the jaw. They began to fight and soon Boney was 
shouting loudly for help. Since all the lumbermen were Boney’s 
friends, they came running from the other hotel, and Boney 


claimed his ten dollars. 
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The following story was told us by the late Jim Conklin of 
Livingston Manor: 


It was in the springtime and the waitress girls went out and picked 
the mayflowers and put them in the little vases—in the dining room 
overhead in the hotel. And Boney went in. The rest of the boys 
appreciated the violets, but Boney took them and put them on the 
plate alongside his potatoes and put vinegar on them and began to 
eat them. Of course the girl that picked the flowers—she ran down 
and told the proprietor. He came up and grabbed Boney by the 
shoulders and kicked the seat of Boney’s pants down the shaft. He said, 
“You can play all the tricks you want in the bar room, but don’t play 
any tricks at my table.” Boney said that was the first time he went 
down Stairway Rift without pulling a stroke. [Stairway Rift is a stretch 
of rough water on the Delaware River.] 


Many good stories have been told of the ways in which Boney 
managed to get himself whiskey without paying. From George 
Swartout of East Branch we got another yarn to add to this 
category. Boney was barn boss for the Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany of Fishs Eddy and often had to use alcohol for making horse 
linament. The procedure was to put camphor ice in a bottle, take 
it to the wholesale dealer, and have the clerk fill the bottle with 
alcohol, charging it to the company. Boney worked out a clever 
scheme. He would whittle down an icicle, put it in the bottle 
and rub the mouth with camphor, and take it to the store. The 
clerk filled the bottle and Boney walked off with alcohol charged 
to the company. 

On one occasion Boney walked into a Hancock saloon wearing 
two coats, with two whiskey bottles in the side pockets, one filled 
with water and the other empty. He pulled out the empty one 
and ordered the bartender to fill it. Then he put it into his pocket 
and walked off, saying, “Mike, you'll have to trust me.” 

“Hold on,” Mike the bartender protested; “we don’t trust.” 
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“Then you'll have to take it back,” Boney replied, reaching 
into his pocket and bringing forth the bottle filled with water. 
The bartender took the bottle and emptied its contents into the 
whiskey barrel. 

There was much more to Boney than the trickster. He was 
widely known as a singer of songs—many of his own composition— 
and a maker of rhymes. Everything that happened around him 
became material for a song or poem, from his bouts with rats in 
Riley Reed’s old American House in Hancock to a knock-down 
fight between two rivermen. The people who knew Boney tell 
of the many poems and songs he made, and generally can quote 
a line or two. He was not unique in his role of singer and local 
poet, but was the product of a lusty folk culture. It was common 
for rafters and lumbermen to while away time in saloons and 
lumber camps making up songs, exchanging stories, playing 
pranks on each other. Many rough and unlettered singers and 
poets thrived in this epoch, when New York was still an important 
lumbering state. The Delaware River country produced the folk 
minstrel George Edwards, whom Herbert Halpert discovered. In 
this area also lived the Edwardses, Hinckleys, and Conklins, inter- 
related families which produced a fabulous number of folk 
singers. Boney Quillen was product of his times. 

Boney’s reputation as a maker of songs rests mainly on the 
testimony of a number of older people in the decaying river towns 
along the Delaware and its tributaries. The only complete song 
of his so far published, collected by Dr. ‘Thompson and lent to 
Carl Carmer for inclusion in his “Rivers of America,” is called 
locally, “Boney’s Rafting Song.” We have made an effort to 
locate other songs and this summer discovered one that is gen- 
erally attributed to Boney by people who knew him. By piecing 
together bits remembered by Walt Warmouth of Peakville and 
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George Swartout of East Branch we have reconstructed at least a 
part of “For Heaven’s Sake, McCluskey, Close Your Valve.” Boney 
sang it in his Irish brogue. 


For Heaven’s Sake, McCluskey, Close Your Valve 7 





As I was going down the street the other day a-walkin’, 

I saw some people on the street and overheard them talkin’; 

One of them spoke: “Who is that brogue that is forever talkin’?” 
“Oh, that’s Mike McCluskey from Mayo.” 


“I live in Walker Street with my uncle Mike Maloney, 
The girls they tease me so they nearly drive me mauee 
If I do but speak, it’s fun of me they make, 

‘For Heaven’s sake, McCluskey, close your valve.’ ’ 


At the end of each verse Boney would break into a clog dance, 
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ending by coming down heavily with both of his ponderous 
lumbermen’s shoes on the floor. 

Boney loved children and children were drawn to him. George 
Swartout says that he ran away from home many times in his 
childhood to follow Boney into the woods. According to Swartout, 
Boney was playing “hide and coop” with a child on the stone 
steps of a saloon at Fishs Eddy when he fell and injured his hip 
and had to be removed to the Soldiers and Sailors home at Bath, 
New York, where he died. It was therefore appropriate that a 
chorus of over a hundred children should celebrate his life and 
exploits in a choral pantomime composed by Herbert Haufrecht 
especially for the 11th annual Folk Festival of the Catskills, at 
Chichester, New York, August 18, 1951. Many of these children 
had heard the Quillen stories at campfires, told by old raftsmen 
who came as guests of camp. Others had traveled across the 
mountains to the quiet villages along the Delaware, where they 
had interviewed rivermen in their homes. Herbert Haufrecht, 
a New York composer, was formerly music director of Camp 
Woodland and for years has participated in the camp’s project of 
collecting and preserving the musical heritage of the Catskill 
region. 

The choral production begins in traditional “come-all-ye” 
style, and utilizes the story of the yoking of oxen across the fence, 
the eating of flowers as a salad, the gathering of tanbark without 
a rigging. The ending appropriately sums up Boney’s life and 
contribution: 


Here’s the last will and testament of Quillen. 

He left his stories, his songs and his jokes 

To the people of the Catskills and to all the common folks. 
Boney Quillen, Boney Quillen, 

Was no hero, was no villain, 


Just plain funny old Boney Quillen. 
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1 Holt! T’Other Way!, by Leslie C. Wood; published by Leslie C. Wood, Mid- 
diletown, N. Y., 1950. 

2 Herbert Haufrecht, author of both words and music of “Boney Quillen” 
and owner of the copyright, has kindly given permission to quote. The song attri- 
buted to Boney himself has been copyrighted by Camp Woodland, Inc. # 
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MUSIC IN THE VALLEYS 


By HARRY S. DOUGLASS 


N 1805, the pioneers of tiny Phelps Settlement, now Attica 
Village, seeking relief from the cares and trials of frontier life, 
established the earliest singing school in the Tonawanda 
Valley of western New York. The first gatherings, held in private 
homes before there was a schoolhouse, were under the care and 
instruction of John Van Bogart, a young man of German (or 
Dutch) descent from the Mohawk Valley, and the school included 
all the “voice” of that settlement and neighboring Bennington. 
A novel idea occurred to someone. Standing on the bank of 
the creek was a large, hollow buttonwood tree, about eight feet in 
diameter; this monarch of the woods was felled, a section about 
thirty feet in length was cut off, several openings were cut through 
for windows, and seats were arranged along the side. From this 
pioneer music hall the young folk of this region raised theit1 
voices in song. We know not what they sang, but surely vibrant 
melodies echoed and re-echoed through the surrounding forest. 
Alas, the old hall is no more! In after years the schoolhouse was 
cut off the length for a boat and was split open; the ends were 
planked up at right angles, and the craft was duly launched on 
the millpond, where it afforded the youth a safe ark for many 
excursions. In flood time, the vessel wrenched from its moorings, 
went over the dam with one mighty roar, fell apart, and was 
carried downstream by the raging Tonawanda. 
The fiddler was a necessary adjunct to frontier social events; 
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he was much in demand by tavern customers and at gatherings 
of the more refined social set. These music makers were good, bad, 
and indifferent. Russel Noble, known to all in this area as the 
“left-handed fiddler,” furnished music for the occasional balls of 
that day. We are told that Noble’s fiddle “would be an indispen- 
sible accompliment” (perhaps “accompaniment’’), notwithstand- 
ing the opinion once expressed by a local judge that this musician 
“had no more regard for time than he had for eternity.” 

The story goes that two Attica bachelors, one a stranger, found 
themselves at a dance. The newcomer observed to the other that 
he thought the music not first-rate. 

“Oh, no,” said his companion. “Our fiddler knows two tunes; 
one of them is ‘Over the Hills and Far Away’ and the other is a 
‘Great Deal Farther Off.’ ” 

Wyoming County folk continued to dance and sing, using 
songs sacred and secular. The civilizing of the Genesee Country 
paused but briefly for the War of 1812, and during the next few 
years the flood tide of immigration engulfed the whole area. The 
forest became towns, cities, and cultivated fields. Society polished 
its manners, and musical education entered a more sophisticated 
stage. 

Preserved by its secretary and my great-grandfather, Artemas 
Stevens of Java, is the constitution of the “Wyoming and Erie 
apparently formed June 24, 1847. 
This document and a contemporary copy bear the signatures of 


’ 


County Musical Association,’ 


sixty-three residents of the upper Tonawanda and Buffalo Creek 
valleys. The nine articles of the covenant were headed by a pre- 
amble, opening with these words: “Considering the hallowed 
influence of music on old and young, its aid in religious services 
from the earliest ages, the many tokens of Divine approbation for 
its cultivation found in the sacred writings, its healthful moral 
and physical influence and general utility, we are inclined to 
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form a musical association. ...’’ David Wilder of Attica, known 
far and wide in this region as a music master, was president and 
conductor. 

The subsequent activities of this pioneer organization are lost, 
but it apparently inspired the “Tonawanda Harmonic Associa- 
formed about 1860 and also directed by Mr. Wilder. 
Singers from nine towns in Wyoming, Erie, and Cattaraugus 


” 


tion, 


counties banded together, the only qualification being that a 
member must be able to read music. Three regular meetings of 
two days each were held in churches throughout the area, and the 
avowed purpose was the improvement of church music. The old 
singing teacher had become honorary conductor by 1879, and 
organs had replaced the old tuning forks. Such national figures 
as George F. Root and Lowell Mason were here to instruct. A 
Warsaw newspaper of 1871, in reporting a two-day gathering 
(sometimes they were for four days), described rehearsals as 
running both during the day and in the evening. The same 
source reported that the association “is now the oldest of its 
character in this part of the State, and is increasing in interest 
and efficiency every year.” 

Before the days when instruments were permitted in most 
houses of worship, “standing choristers’” were named who pitched 
the key on a tuning fork and led the singing. Their hymns were 
evangelistic in character and sung more for the gospel they taught 
than for the music in them. At first the words were in one book 
and the tunes in another. In some local churches the first instru- 
ment was the despised fiddle, scorned because of its association 
with the dance. 

Folklore experts have expressed interest in some of the “white 
spirituals” used by the singers of the Tonawanda Valley. In 
manuscript, among the hymnbooks and ballads written down by 
my great-grandmother, Julia Parker Stevens, are five such songs. 
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Take “The Convert,” written down in 1843: 


When I set out for glory 
I left the world behind 
Determined for a city 
That’s out of sight to find. 


And to glory I will go 
And to glory I will go. I'll go. I'll go. 
And to glory I will go. 
An untitled song of seven verses, 1841, begins as follows: 


We're traveling home to heaven above. 
Will you go? Will you go? 

To sing the Savior’s dying love. 
Will you go? Will you go? 

Millions have reached that healthful shore 

Their cares and trials all are o’er 

But still there’s room for millions more. 
Will you go? Will you go? 

Great-Grandfather Stevens began his ballad-singing in Massa- 
chusetts, and through the years his repertoire increased. Family 
history says that he could sing all evening without repeating. 
A fiddle was in the house. His daughter, Julia S., and son, Volney 
O., wrote down in their western New York home nearly ninety 
of these ballads, songs covering a span estimated to reach back 
into Britain’s medieval period and down to 1856 campaign songs 
in America. This collection was analyzed by Miss Edith Cutting 
in the New York FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, Autumn, 1948. The redis- 
covery of most of the collection eighty years later climaxed an 
odyssey from New England to Kansas. A few of the earliest songs 
were recorded in 1824 in Massachusetts, carried to New Hamp- 
shire for a brief residence, and in 1836 brought to Wyoming 
County, N. Y. At Java the bulk of the songs were transcribed. 
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Volney Stevens and a younger brother bought land in Illinois; 
the brother died soon thereafter and at about the same time back 
home the sister, Julia S., succumbed to a lingering illness. Julia 
Parker Stevens, the mother, died in 1866, while Artemas, the 
source of the ballads, passed away in 1877. Meanwhile, Volney 
had served in the Union forces, moved to Kansas where he drove 
stage along the Santa Fe road, and took up farming again. He 
outlived two wives and during his last years stayed at the soldiers 
home, Leavenworth, where he died in 1908. 

Back to the old home, which he had never revisited, was sent 
a red-painted pine chest. It was stored in the attic and neglected. 
In 1936, when the old homestead was about to be sold, the chest 
was hauled from beneath the eaves and its contents were sorted. 
Mice had lunched on many a paper, but among the relics was 
found the ballad collection, the last pages missing. It is not known 
just when the manuscript was taken West, but one likes to think 
that Volney Stevens, plowing his fields, sitting before his fireside, 
or guiding his rocking stage across the prairie, sang over and over 
the songs of his youth and kept alive the folk ballads of his ances- 
tors. He made copies of a few—there are duplicates. Rolled among 
her paper patterns for quilts and embroidery designs, Great- 
Grandmother kept her “‘spirituals’ and a few other songs. Ancient, 
well-thumbed music books were on the library shelves. The songs 
of her youth offered solace to Grandma Stevens during her long 
hours of loneliness on the frontier, and in her moments of sorrow 
for seven of her children who died in infancy or early adulthood. 

Most of the writing has turned a faded brown (that generally 
written by the daughter); Volney’s is yet a bright red, while the 
mother’s remains a fresh blue. A few of the songs were taken 
from printed sources, but most were put down just as sung; 
mutilated spelling and deficient punctuation consequently are 
evident. The result is a collection of ballads differing in minor 
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details from other known versions, or, in some instances, heretofore 
unknown songs. Ballad singing is reported to have been a favorite 
with the young folk while on sleigh rides or jaunts on a hayrack, 
and ballads were called for at social functions. Youth used to 
journey to neighboring communities for a “sing,” have a dance, 
enjoy a late supper (oyster was the favorite), and return to the 
parental roof in the wee small hours. Competition in the musical 
associations was keen; there was hard work with really first-rate 
concerts. 

Ballads from the Stevens collection include many old favor- 
ites and others not so well known. As an example, there’s the 
tragic story in verse of “Sarah Maria Cornell,” presumably from 
Rhode Island, about a maiden seduced by one Avery and mur- 
dered. Her spirit warns all women of the betrayers among men, 
and of their flattering tongues, and admonishes, ‘‘examples yours, 
experience mine,” as her parting message. 

“The ’Prentice Boy” tells of a true love, with marriage denied 
because the young man had no money. He was an apprenticed 
lad who fell in love with the daughter of his bondsman; his love 
was returned and the girl vowed she would marry no other. The 
parents discovered the state of things and promptly banished the 
youth to some distant land while the heartbroken daughter was 
left to mourn. The boy was bound out to a merchant; his ability 
and good behavior earned him a position of responsibility, so 
much so that he was able to save enough money to speculate on 
a lottery ticket. You have already guessed it! He was awarded a 
prize of 20,000 pounds and straightway returned to England. His 
fine clothes and manner so changed him that his lady love did 
not recognize him. He carried on an ardent courtship, only to be 
spurned by the girl, who reiterated her love for a missing appren- 
tice boy. In reply: 


ay 


Ca 
fa 
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He said dear honor’d lady I have been in your arms 
This is the ring you gave me for laying in your charms 
You vowed if e’er you married your love I would enjoy 
Your father did me banish. I was your ’prentice boy! 


When she beheld his features she flew into his arms 
With kisses out of measure she did enjoy his charms 
Then so through Cupid’s garden a road to church they found 
And there in virtuous pleasure in hymen’s bans were bound. 


The simple parablelike ballad of ‘““The Poor Man” has an 
appeal all its own. Someone asks a poor man how he is able to 
maintain a large family with nothing but labor. He replies that he 
can hedge, ditch, plow, harrow, and flail, and thus he keeps his 
family by the sweat of his brow. What is his reward? He replies: 


When I go home at night my wife receiveth me 

I take my youngest child and I dangle it on my knee 

The older ones come running round, they make a prattling noise 
And that is all the comfort a poor man enjoys. 


My wife and I are honest although we be poor 

We've lived like lambs together this ten long years or more 
We've lived like lambs together this ten long years or more 
And we can feed the beggar that comes to our door. 


A nobleman, overhearing the poor man’s words, invited the 
workman and his family to his hall the next day and gave the 
man a ring as a mark of special favor. The following day the 
family were duly received and dined, and the nobleman announced 
he was about to bestow forty or fifty acres of land upon the 
poor man. Accordingly the lord handed over a writing conveying 
the property on condition that the worker always be kind to his 
wife and children. 

Last, there is the “Bridgewater Merchant,” a tale of two sons 
and a daughter, bereft of parents, but left with wealth. The 
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brothers ventured overseas and brought back an apprentice lad. 
His fate was to be far different; in the words of the ballad, 


He was of a fair complexion 

Straight and complete in every limb; 
Their sister placed her whole affection 
On this young man, unbeknown to them. 


Three thousand pounds it was the portion 
All for this fair and beautiful dame. 

To this young man that crossed the ocean 
She resolved to bestow the same. 

In an unguarded hour the younger brother discovered their 
romance, and the brothers contrived to invite the lad to go hunt- 
ing with them. When the trio arrived “in a small wood not much 
frequented, where harmless lambs did sport and play,” the broth- 
ers murdered the boy and cast his body into the thorns and briers. 
They had no intention that the sister should marry someone of 
lowly birth. Upon returning from the wood, the brothers reported 
the apprentice had wandered off during the hunt. That night, as 
the girl lay sleeping, her lover appeared, all covered o’er with 
gore of blood, and disclosed the location of his body. The next 
morning the heiress hastened to the wood and there found her 
lover's remains; she sat weeping at the spot for three days and 
nights until hunger drove her home. 

The brothers feigned surprise at her sorrowful look. She 
accused them of the murder and warned them the gallows would 
be their fate. The pair fled to a ship. On the first day out, “black 
clouds and storms were seen to blow,” and the two trembled and 
turned blue as they reflected upon their evil past. The ballad 
closes with the approach of an over-breaking wave which sweeps 
the young men to their doom. # 
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FOLKLORE 
KEEPS THE PAST ALIVE 


By ARTHUR PALMER HUDSON 


EORGE Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four (New York. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949), in the words of Ber- 

trand Russell, “depicts, with great power, the horrors 
of a well-established totalitarian regime of whatever type.” 

The world of 1984 is divided among three great totalitarian 
superstates, at enmity with one another but all ruled by the same 
ideology and methods—Oceania, Eurasia, and Eastasia. The set- 
ting of the story is London, in Oceania. Oceania is ruled by Biz 
Brother, the Inner Party, and the Outer Party. Through its 
Thought Police, using telescreens that can both send and receive, 
it seeks absolute domination over the human spirit. To establish 
itself forever, it must destroy all capacity for thought. One 
method to this end is to blot out the past or to reconstruct it in 
accordance with the Party’s ideology and purposes, for if men 
know about the past they can make comparisons between it and 
the present—they can think. 

So far has the party gone in its obliteration or doctoring of 
the past that the people of London have forgotten the identity 
and significance of most of the old historic buildings. 

The hero of Nineteen Eighty-Four, Winston Smith, has not 
yet been subdued. One evening, disconsolate, he visits a junk 
shop run by an old man. A picture in a room over the shop 
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attracts him. “It was a steel engraving of an old building with 
rectangular windows, and a small tower in front. . . . Winston 
gazed at it for some moments... . 

““T know that building,’ said Winston finally. ‘It’s a ruin 
Sa 

“*That’s right’ [said the junk dealer.] . . . It was bombed in— 
oh, many years ago. It was a church at one time. St. Clement's 
Dane, its name was.’ He smiled apologetically, as though con- 
scious of saying something slightly ridiculous, and added: 
‘Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clement’s!’ 

““What’s that?’ said Winston. 

““Oh—Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clement's. 
That was a rhyme we had when I was a little boy. How it goes I 
don’t remember, but I do know how it ended up, Here comes a 
candle to light you to bed, Here comes a chopper to chop off your 
head. It was a kind of dance. They held out their arms for you to 
pass under, and when they came to Here comes a chopper to chop 
off your head they brought their arms down and caught you. It 
was just names of churches. All the London churches were in it— 
all the principal ones, that is.’ 

“Winston wondered vaguely to what century the old church 
belonged. It was always difficult to determine the age of a London 
building. Anything large and impressive, if it was reasonably 
new in appearance, was automatically claimed as having been 
built since the Revolution, while anything that was obviously of 
an earlier date was ascribed to some dim period called the Middle 
Ages. The centuries of capitalism were held to have produced 
nothing of value. One could not learn history from architecture 
any more than one could learn it from books. Statues, inscrip- 
tions, memorial stones, the names of streets—anything that might 
throw light upon the past had been systematically altered.” 
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Meanwhile, teased by this stirring of his memory, the old 

man is able to remember the second line of the rhyme, and 
quotes it too, identifying another church. “All the while that 
they were talking the half-remembered rhyme kept running 
through Winston’s head: Oranges and lemons, say the bells of 
St. Clement’s, You owe me three farthings, say the bells of St. 
Mariin’s! It was curious, but when you said it to yourself you 
had the illusion of actually hearing bells, the bells of a lost 
London that still existed somewhere or other, disguised or for- 
gotten. From one ghostly steeple after another he seemed to hear 
them pealing forth. Yet so far as he could remember he had never 
in real life heard church bells ringing.” ? 
- From this point on, Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. 
Clement’s is the lyric leitmotif of the story. Winston falls in love 
with a girl, for a love-nest rents the room over the junk shop 
where he saw the picture, and quotes Oranges and lemons when 
the girl asks about the picture. “To his astonishment, she capped 
the line” about St. Martin’s with another, couldn’t remember 
the next, but recalled the way “it ends up.” *? The way “it ends 
up” is ironically prophetic. Winston is caught there, with the girl, 
by the Thought Police, who quote the last line,* and is led away 
to unspeakable tortures and the final conquest of his spirit. His 
chief torturer, O’Brien of the Inner Party, “completed the 
stanza.” The little nursery rhyme has become a symbol of the 
human and beautiful past: 


Oranges and lemons, say the bells of St. Clement's, 
You owe me three farthings, say the bells of St. Martin’s, 
When will you pay me? say the bells of Old Bailey, 
When I grow rich, say the bells of Shoreditch. 

“You knew the last line!’” said Winston. 

“ "Yes, I knew the last line.’” ... * 
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Here comes a candle to light you to bed, here comes a 
chopper to chop off your head. 


The perversion of this innocent old jingle becomes symbolic of 
what the totalitarian regime of 1984 is doing to the human spirit. 

George Orwell’s artistic use of Oranges and Lemons suggests 
a great truth about folklore. It may be the most nearly indestruct- 
ible tie with the human past. Buildings may be demolished, laws 
and governments overturned, religion extirpated, history erased 
or perverted, mankind enslaved. But surviving from ““The super- 
annuations of sunk realms,” a few words of silly sooth may pre- 
serve the spirit of man until the final darkness. 


POT RP 


1From Nineteen Eighty-Four, by George Orwell, copyright 1949, by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., Inc., pp. 97-99. This and the following quotations reprinted by per- 


mission. cl 
2P. 147. 
3 P. 223. a 


4P. 179. 
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FOLK REMEDIES IN ANDES 


By MRS. LOVISA V. SMITH 


N THE cool starlight a slight figure turned from the high- 

road into a lane leading down to the farm buildings, and a 

soft voice could be heard silencing the dog that had begun to 
bark. An unlighted lantern in her hand, Jennette Armstrong 
paused a moment to throw away an apple core before she opened 
the door to the woodshed. In the darkness she slipped out of her 
clothes, washed thoroughly with the strong homemade soap, and 
crept quietly through the kitchen to the bedroom, hoping to get 
a few hours’ sleep before she had to begin the work of the dav 
She thought of her own six young children and breathed a brief 
prayer that she had been sufficiently careful. 

And what was the reason for this stealth? The dreaded killer. 
scarlet fever, was on the rampage, and, in the early 1870's, quaran- 
tine was being enforced in the township of Andes for the first 
time. At the next place seven persons lay in bed, tossing with 
fever. Only a frail and elderly aunt was up and about to care fon 
those who were ill. Now, because of the quarantine, neighbors 
could not run in and out to help. What was to become of the 
victims? Jennette Armstrong herself had had scarlet fever, and 
so she went at nighttime to the stricken family and did what she 
could, being careful on her return to change her clothing in the 
woodhouse so as not to contaminate her own children. 

Jennette was a “born” nurse, and when a baby was due to 
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arrive she was on hand getting things ready long before the doctor 
appeared. 

In the scarlet fever epidemic the doctor was less fortunate than 
Jennette, for her family escaped, but he carried the infection—it 
was thought in his beard—to his own five children, one of whom 
died. Although the others recovered, three developed sugar 
diabetes and died before they were thirty. 

In the Armstrong family the adage “An apple a day keeps the 
doctor away” was the guiding rule. The apples from the orchard 
were good in those days before blight and disease had got a foot- 
hold, and there were always plenty of them. Whenever Jennette 
helped where there was contagion, she always took a few with her 
so that if she felt sick she could eat an apple. Then the sickness 
would disappear. 

Scarlet fever was not the only fatal disease. Also feared was the 
bloody diarrhea. One summer everyone who lived along the 
Tremperskill was stricken and many died. Some who recovered 
were crippled. One man’s right arm was paralyzed so that he 
couldn’t work. Small wonder that the epidemic spread, as “‘every- 
thing’ was dumped into the stream. 


Once again Jennette Armstrong’s skill stood her neighbors in | 


good stead. Charley Dickson had the typhoid dysentery and was 
delirious. The doctor went to Jennette and asked her to stay all 
night with him, saying that he probably would not live till morn- 
ing. If he was that sick, Jennette decided that anything she could 
do wouldn’t make him much worse, so she asked the doctor if she 
could try her remedy and was given permission. She steeped some 
smartweed and kept hot smartweed cloths on the sick man’s 
abdomen. By midnight he had fallen into a peaceful sleep and the 
crisis was passed. 

Jennette’s daughter Ella always used smartweed applications 
in cases of “inflammation of the bowels.” Her remedy for pain in 
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the stomach was hops. She kept two bags of hops ready and when 
the emergency arose steamed them and kept one hot on the 
stomach. One time a woman who was boarding at the Smiths’ had 
cramps and was in such pain that she asked to have the doctor. 
There was no telephone in those days and someone had to go to 
the field to get a man and one of the horses to drive to town for 
help. Meanwhile Ella went to work with the hop bags, and by the 
time a man was ready to start for the doctor, the pain had eased 
and that emergency had been taken care of. 

Two teaspoons of soda and a little ginger in hot water to be 
sipped from time to time was the remedy for indigestion. The 
stand-by for a good spring tonic was mustard, molasses, and 
vinegar blended in a cup which could be kept on the back of the 
stove. 

To break up a cold nothing was better than hot ginger tea to 
induce a good sweat. Also, before being put to bed the victim 
soaked his feet and legs in a bucket of hot water. When the 
sufferer happened to be very young, the hot water reached clear 
to his knees or above. If the cold was on the chest, a poultice of 
turpentine, grease, and mustard would break up the congestion. 

Ipecac was always kept on hand to be used if one of the chil- 
dren had croup, as vomiting would relieve that. 

The best thing for inflamed eyes was witch-hazel tea. Witch- 
hazel bushes were common, and they blossomed every month of 
the year. The tea was brewed from the blossoms and sometimes 
the small leaves. 

Sometimes accidents would happen and someone would step 
on a rusty nail. Salt pork bound onto the wound after it had been 
soaked in salt water would usually cause it to heal. In cases of 
excessive bleeding, cobwebs would cause blood to clot. 

Back in the eighties there weren’t many dentists, and cavitics 
in teeth were seldom filled. Consequently when the itinerant 
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dentist went to Andes he was a busy man. Ella Armstrong was 
only twenty-two years old when she had all of her upper teeth 
pulled. In lieu of an anesthetic the dentist administered a swig 
of brandy and went to work, and soon blood and teeth were flying 
in all directions. There were seven or eight of Ella’s friends who 
had their teeth extracted and dental plates made at the same time 
she did. 

Perhaps a little of that old self-reliance might stand us in good 
stead today when we wait through the long night hours for dav- 
light and the doctor. 


Note: Jennette Hastings Armstrong—1823-1908. Ella Armstrong Smith—1858 
—— (informant) . # 













































ANOTHER WERWOLF 


By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


N LOOKING through some papers, I came across the follow- 
ing which I had overlooked and omitted in the preparation 
f my werwolf article in the June issue, 1951. 

In Irish Valley, Northumberland County, Jacob Armprister 
worked for Abraham and Marie (Casteel) Emerich, the wife 
darkly beautiful and twenty years younger than her husband. 
Jacob secretly loved Marie for a dozen years, but after her hus- 
band’s death he asked her to marry him. Color came into the 
lovely woman’s face and he feared that he had offended her with 
his boldness, especially as she did not reply. 

The next evening, when seated before the fire, she opened 
the subject and said she liked him all right, enough to marry him, 
but he must promise he would never see her undressed. He agreed 
to this readily and adhered to it for a year, but one night he came 
in late with the hide of a lucifee (Canadian lynx) which he felt 
would make her a wonderful cloak. 

Marie lay asleep on the bed, the haps to her waist. Jake shook 
the coverlets to waken her and as they fell away he noted she 
had the dark, hairy legs of a wolf and a long, furry tail. H: 
bolted from the house and was seen no more. Yet Marie was 
able to get a third husband and keep him. Perhaps she was not 
always in the ‘‘wolfish” condition or never again slept on the job. 
This story came out when the absence of the hired man—husband 
was investigated by curious neighbors, who could not understand 
the disappearance of such a loving character. _ # 








A JAIL SONG 























COMMUNICATED BY EMMA W. PIEHL 


HIS poem is said to have been composed by Enoch M 
Russell while he was in Mayville Jail at a time which I tr 
have not discovered. 


Mayville jail is a damn hard place, 
It’s enough to spoil the looks of any man’s face. 
The meat it is poor and soup it is stale, rn 
And it’s damn hard living in Mayville jail. i 
Chorus: It’s hard times in Mayville jail, Pp 
It’s hard times, I say. ei 
Old Stub Green, the blessed old thief, _ 
He'll put you in jail to eat rotten beef. 
He'll look through his specs and his eyes 
will grow dim, 
And then say, “Ninety days! Put the shackles on him.” 


Then there is the sheriff? who thinks himself wise— 

He'll come to your house with a whole pack of lies. 

He'll take all your property that he can sell, 

And get drunk on the money and that’s doing 
damn well. 


There’s a District Attorney® that I’d like to 
have forgot— 
He’s the meanest damn son of a gun in the whole lot. 
He will lie, cheat, and prattle, and think it’s all 
right, 


























A JAIL SONG 


And for five cents a head he'll steal sheep in the 
night. 


Then there is the Dr.* who cures all your ills 

With his huffs and his puffs, his syrups and squills. 

He will give you a dose that will make you grow fat, 

But his pills they will leave only your boots and 
your hat. 


[Up to here the poem was given to Mr. George Hardenburg of 
| Mayville by Will Calkins. The following final stanza was con- 
| tributed by Mr. George Hardenburg.] 


Two shillings a puke, a bleeding a dollar 
If you don’t pay, he’ll tear your shirt collar. 


I went through a record-chart giving names of county officers, 
including sheriffs and district attorneys for many years past, and 
was not able to identify the names mentioned in the notes for the 
poem, which will be found below. Perhaps the writer used ficti- 
tious names as a matter of good policy. 





1 Lawyer, Justice, Office in Fire Hall. 
2 John Robinson. 

3 Moody. 

4 Dr. Chase. 






“MEDICINE JACK” 


From MRS. RUTH CONRAD HENRY MURRAY 






























How do, my friends! How are you all? 
I hope you're very ill, 
For then I know you'll let me sell you 
Chust von liddle pill! 
De’r made of rhubarb, squills und butter, 
Soap und flour und cheese. 
De more you dakes, de less you vants, n 
I know de’ vill you blease. 


My plaster, it iss vary goot 
For burns in het, in hair, 

For burns on arms, for burns on legs, 
For burns in anyvare! 

You varm it at de fire 
And apply it vary hot; 

"Tis vary goot und vary sheap:— 
Brice—fourteen cents de yard. 


You vant to have some deeth pulled out? 
If so, 1 am your man. 

I've tweezers, crushers, pincers, spades, 
Und pick ax in my van. 

I gan bull you oudt a tozen deeth 
Mitout de schlightest bain, 

Und den—as quick as lightning 
I gan stick dem in again! 


You vill not buy my medicine? 
Vary goot; I don’t know vy. 















“MEDICINE JACK” 


Begause you tink poor “Medicine Jack” 
Has telled you von pig lie! 

But I haf told de truth do you, 
On my vord, I now do schwear. 

But since you vill not puy my goods 
I goes und dries elsevere. 


Chorus: O say! Iss any von ill, iss any von ill? 
Iss any von ill? 
I’m a jolly old quack, quack, quack 
Vot carries his pack on his back. 
I've plasters und pills und rhubarb und squills, 
Und de’ calls me “Medicine Jack.” 


Author and composer are unknown, but the song is at least 
ene hundred years old, probably much more. = 











TALL TALES 
FROM ONEIDA COUNTY 


By HENRY S. KERNAN 


HILE listening to Carl Carmer tell tall tales of the 

War between the States, I was reminded of a “miles 

gloriosus” (boastful soldier) whom my father knew 
in Forestport, the small village where he lived when a boy. 

Forestport is, and has been for many years, a decayed canal 
and lumber town. It has a strategic location at the start of the 
Black River Canal and at the confluence of the Woodhull and 
Black rivers, but the farm land thereabouts is very poor. The 
forests were cut away and the ten sawmills closed down. The 
canal was dry most of the year, the main highway passed it by, 
and even the railway was built three miles away. Forestport 
became for a time a town of poachers and idlers. 

One of these was Old Man S—, a Civil War veteran for 
whose veracity and modesty he was the first to vouch. He used 
to brood and shake his head over the battle of Chancellors: ille. 

“Yes,” he would admit sadly, “I lost it. As soon as I saw that 
the battle depended upon seizing and holding a certain hill, I 
started for it on the run. But a company of rebels started at the 
same moment and beat me to it.” 

S—— did not work regularly, but he had a small house where 
he fathered and brought up a family of ten or twelve children 
on the pension of a one-armed soldier. Just where he lost his arm 
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I never knew—probably at Gettysburg. But he must have remain- 
ed active to the last, as the following story will show. 

He was on guard duty one April day, 1865, at the Appomatox 
Court House when General Lee appeared, riding on Traveller. 
S—— stepped forward and seized Traveller’s bridle. General Lee 
looked down haughtily and demanded: 

“Who are you?” 

“I am Old Man S—— from Forestport, New York,” was the 
reply. 

“Well,” said General Lee, ‘in that case I might just as well 
give up.” 

And with that he climbed off his horse, went into the Court 
House, and surrendered his sword. 

S——'s greatest triumph was apparently won not against the 
Confederates but against his own captain. During the Peninsular 
Campaign the mud and marches were something terrible. After 
one particularly hard day, the company bivouacked for the night. 
S—— was just settling down when the captain came up and ordered 
him to perform some routine duty. 

“I look ’im in the eye,” S—— used to say, “an I sez: 
‘Captain, I ain’t a-movin’. Ya kin jail me, ya kin shoot me, ya kin 
hang me, ya kin do what ya cal’late is right. But I ain’t a-movin’.’” 

“What’s more,” he would add with a chuckle, “I didn’t move 
neither.” 

Old Man S—— was the town drunk, fighter, and boaster—a 
foul-mouthed, tobacco-chewing loafer. But years later, when I 
accompanied my father to Gettysburg, we found a monument to 
his regiment, and we lingered by the marker with many thoughts 
of the old man and his ramshackle home town of Forestport. # 























THE COUNTIES: LORE FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY 


By FLORA H. DANN 


[Note: The following article was put together from several letters written to 
the editor by “Miss Flora,” who has been his friend for fifty years. If the piecing 
is not skillful, the fault is his; her material is certainly authentic and valuable.} 


AVE I always lived in Westfield? No, Father bought 

this place in 1890. I was born in the Chautauqua County 

township of Portland on a Saturday when the threshers 
were at Grandmother’s. I lived in Portland for a few weeks, then 
in Rouseville for five years, then in Portland until 1890. “Short 
and simple annals.” 

Were all my ancestors Yankees or English? No, Grandmother 
Van Leuven had a German mother and an Irish father. They 
came to the Town of Portland in 1817. 

Now here are some sayings which you may arrange as you 
have done previously in the QUARTERLY: 


I. PROVERBS OF WISDOM 


z. Love and Marriage 


Some women can throw more money out of the window 
with a teaspoon than their husbands can throw in at the 
door with a shovel. 


A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be. 
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Industry and Thrift 


He who would thrive 
Must rise at five. 

He who has thriven 
May lie till seven. 


Wicked waste makes woeful want. 
A nimble sixpence is better than a slow shilling. 


Twenty tailors working around one buttonhole. (Slow, 
inefficient work.) 


The best helping hand you will ever find is right on the 
end of your own arm. (The customer who told me this said 
it was an old saying.) 


One streak of daylight is worth more than forty lanterns. 
(The man who said this, more than sixty years ago, worked 
on farms summers but in winters did chores for his board.) 


You have nothing to do, and you won't do that. (Before 
1852 this was used in England, about domestic help.) 


If wishes were horses, the beggers might ride. 
If wishes were fishes, we’d have some fried. 


Save at the spigot and lose at the bunghole. 


Fools and Folly 


He is having an awful time climbing Fool’s Hill. [Might 
belong under II, 2.] 


You can learn something from most any fool. 


You don’t know B from a barn door. (A very squelching 
taunt if given by a child in a higher grade.) 


You can’t tell beans from bran when the bag’s untied. 


Big head, little wit; 
Little head, not a bit. 
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Comfort and Courage 
Blessed be nothing: you don’t have to pay taxes. 
I don’t care what you call me, so long as you don’t call me 2 
late for dinner. 
Caution and Warning 
Listeners never hear good of themselves. 


If you your friends would keep, 
Five things observe with care: 

To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 
And how and when and where. 


He that brings gossip will carry it. 


Those who find things before they are lost 

Are apt to die before they are sick. 
(Could this date back to when there was capital punishment 
for theft?) 


Ironical and Cynical Observations 


All winter days are nice if the wind doesn’t blow. 


A friend cannot be known in prosperity; an enemy can- 
not be hidden in adversity. (This was in Sanders’ Fifth 
Reader.) 


That salesman could sell a fiddle to a one-armed “deaf-an- 
dumber.” [Perhaps belongs under II, 3.] 


Misfortunes never come singly: lost my wife yesterday and 
today the cat is sick. 


You can’t spoil a bad egg. . 
The squeaking wheel gets the grease. 
Once an old man, twice a child. 


"Hope it rains nights and Sundays, so the hired man can rest. 
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II. PROVERBS OF RHETORIC OR POETRY 
(not necessarily verse) 
Proverbial Comparisons 
About as big as a pint of cider, half drank up. 


Colder than the north end of a south wind. (Used by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Van Leuven, born in 1815—died 1901. Alfred H. 
Dann remembers this form: Colder than a north wind when 
it’s coming from the south.) 


As handy as a pocket in a shirt. 


Happy as a skunk. (Used by Burton Scriven, Beech Hill, 
near Dewittville.) 


He has a face as long as three rainy days. 
Your face is as long as the moral law. 
All puffed up, like a pizened pup. 


Sideways, like a hog going to war. (My father used this 
expression.) 


He takes on like a burned boot. 


She is tougher than a biled owl. (Father used to say this 
about a cousin who was always complaining, and had nearly 
seventy years of life with never a day in bed.) 


She runs around like a hen on a hot johnny-cake. 
Like a jug-handle, all on one side. (Father’s description of 
‘an unfair offer.) 
Metaphor (in wide sense) 
Let one hand wash the other. (Reciprocative.) 


He has all his buttons. (Used by Edwin Knapp, who was 
brought up at Belleville near Watertown.) 
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They sat on their hands. (Were not co-operative.) 





Small potatoes and few in the hill. (Not very competent 
or important.) 


That is a cat of another color. 


A new broom sweeps clean, but the old one gets into the 
corners. 4 


I see you have your fly-trap set. (Said to a child whose 
mouth was open. It worked.) 


I like to be able to spit on my own floor. (Said by a man 
who was happy because he found a small house to rent. I 
was told that it is an old saying.) 


Three sheets in the wind and another a-floppin’. 
The hide goes with the tallow. 
They may have the top brick off the chimney. (A way of 


saying that nothing is too much trouble. The top brick was 
something really needed and also hard to get.) 


3. Exaggeration (but some of these could be placed elsewhere) 


They are so slow they can’t even stop quick. 








So empty that it lacks a quart of being any water in it. 
Homely enough to stop a down train. 
This fog is so thick you can’t spit. 


All the religion that man has would go in a chickadee’s 
eye and not hurt its eyesight any. (This came from Beech 
Hill.) 


He gets up so early that he meets himself going to bed. 


He would have been a tall man if they hadn’t turned 
up so much for feet. 
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He is so stingy he would skin a louse for its hide and 
tallow. 


You are so contrary that if you fell in the river, I would 
look for you upstream. (Used by Dr. Seymour of Westfield, 
before 1914.) 


Euphemism or understatement 


She is pining away to a cartload. 


Retorts and Sayings for Special Occasions 
I will do it, neck or no joint. (I really will—a promise.) 


It is time honest folks were a-bed and rogues were a-joggin’. 
(Heard just once, years ago, in the Howard district among 
the Chautauqua hills.) 


I have as good a will to lick you as I ever had to eat. (Heard 
once about 1894 on Chautauqua Hill; a mother said it to her 
young daughter.) 


That will be well before you are twice married and three 
times a widow. (Grandma used to say when we had a trifling 
hurt.) 


You must have found a Tee Hee’s nest, with a Haw Haw’s 
egg in it. (Grandma said when the children were giggling.) 


Some people are never happy excepting when they are 
under a harrow. (Father used to say this, usually about 
someone who owned a mortgage—or did that own them?) 


We have a lot more; it is down cellar under a teacup. (I 
heard this more than sixty years ago; it came from Con- 
neaut, Ohio.) [The editor might have put this under II, 4.] 


He thinks he is the whole team and the little dog under 
the wagon. 
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The boy said the bread was hard; was told, “ "Tis harder 
where there is none.” 


I wish I had a neck long as a cart-rut. 


How are you? 
Sick abed and out hunting for watchers (night nurses). 


Scairt to death and some left over. [Perhaps belongs under 
II, 3.] 


I want to be buried in a hemlock coffin so I can go through 
hell a-snappin’. (The man who said this spent his early years 
near Titusville but was within a few miles of Westfield most 
of his life. He is not living now, so he cannot be asked where 
the saying came from; but the editor of the QUARTERLY has 
heard the same story about a man in the Hudson Valley.) 


6. Wellerism 


“Neat but not gaudy,” as the monkey said when he painted 
his tail blue. 


There are other kinds of old sayings, some of them connected 
with the weather; for example: 


There are as many frosts in June as fogs in February. 


Green Christmas—white Paas (Easter). (Said by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Van Leuven, born in 1815.) 


Mrs. Van Leuven also used to say, ‘““On Candlemas Day have half 
the wood and half the hay.” There is even an old saying about 
bees and months: 


A swarm of bees in May 
Are worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Are worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Are not worth a butterfly. 
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There are sayings about planting and sowing; for example: 


Plant corn when apple leaves are as large as a mouse’s ear. 


Sow wheat in dirt (moist soil), 
Rye in dust. 


He who plants pears 

Plants for his heirs. 

Speaking of fruit—the editor has asked me how the Northern 
Spy apple got its name; a reader of the QUARTERLY wants to know. 
According to Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, in 1912 the 
Ontario County Fruit Growers’ Society erected at Bloomfield a 
marker which reads: ““The original Northern Spy Apple Tree 
stood about 14 rods South of this spot, in a seedling orchard 
planted by Heman Chapin about 1800.” This is all I have found 
out about the origin of the variety. 

People who like old sayings often like riddles. Here are ten 
of them, sixty years old or more; you will find the answers at the 
end of the article. 


1. What goes up and down, and never touches sky or ground? 


2. What goes round and round the house and only leaves one track? 


3. Netticut, Netticut 
With a white petticoat 
And a red nose. 
The longer she stands, 
The shorter she grows. 


4. Flies high, flies low, 
Has no feet and yet wears shoes. 


5. Long legs, crooked thighs, 
Little head and no eyes. 


6. Riddle de riddle de rocket! 
What is it the poor man throws away 
And the rich man puts in his pocket? 
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7. Round as an apple, deep as a cup, 
And all the king’s horses can’t draw it up. 


8. Round and round the house 
And drops a white glove in the window. 


9. What goes up the chimney down 
And down the chimney down, 
But will not go up the chimney up 
Or down the chimney up? 


10. Old Mother Witchett has only one eye 
And a long tail that she lets fly; 
And every time that she goes through a gap, 
She leaves a bit of her tail in a trap. 


We had other games besides riddles, also rhymes and songs and 
tongue-twisters. I will try to remember some. I decline to slander 
my memory, for I can’t get a better one; but I am very likely to 
substitute words. 

The community at West Portland in the 1880’s was very 
largely Baptist (always was, I think), so dancing was more or less 
frowned upon. This was one solution: The Virginia Reel was 
quite popular; it didn’t travel under that name but had the 
simpler name of “Charlie” (called elsewhere “Weevily Wheat’) 
and was sung to the music of ‘““The Girl I Left behind Me’’—all 
singing: 

Oh! Charlie is a nice young man, 
And Charlie is a dandy. 


Oh! Charlie is a nice young man 
To buy the ladies candy. 


We'll have none of your weevily wheat, 
And we'll have none of your barley, 
For it takes the very best of flour 
To make good bread for Charlie. 


a 
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Another was called “Josie” and was even more simple; ‘twas 
just Grand Right and Left, all singing: 


Hey jib along, a jib along a Josie, 
Hey jib along, a jib along a Joel 

My wife says that I’m a posie. 
Hey jib along, a jib along a Joel 


I remember several other rhymes, some of them just fragments; 


Corn cobs in your hair, 
Cartwheels surround you, 

Fiery dragons carry you off, 
Mortar and pestle pound you. 


Cream and peaches once a week, 

Kiss your girl on the high-hand cheek. 
Apples green and apples dried. 

Kiss her on the other side. 


Dan, Dan, the farmer man, 
Washed his face in a frying pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel 
And died of toothache in his heel. 


I have the impression that “Dan, Dan” was used in teasing by 
substituting other names. Here are some more rhymes, anyway: 


It is a sin 

To steal a pin. 
It is a greater 

To steal a ‘tater. 


Hippety hop to the barber’s shop 
To buy a stick of candy. 

One for you and one for me 

And one for my dog Dandy. 
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A man named Henry Ward Beecher 

Said to a hen, “Oh! you beauteous creature!” 
The old hen at that 
Laid two eggs in his hat, 

And thus did the hen reward Beecher. 


Some of the rhymes belonged to games. For example, there 
was “Over the Hills’: 


Over the hills and lofty mountains 
Where the fields are covered with snow, 
With here and there a murmuring fountain 
Where the bubbling waters flow, 


There sits a maiden day lamenting, 
Day lamenting on her chair, 

Calling, “Walter, dearest Walter, 
Come and kiss me if you dare.” 


Of course, any name can be used. As I remember, the one called 
took the chair. 
There were tongue-twisters too, like this one: 


Peter Prangle, the prickly prangly pear-picker, picked three 
pecks of prickly prangly pears, from the prangly pear trees, 
on the pleasant prairies. 


This was printed in Sanders’ Union Fifth Reader, the edition for 
1876 (first edition was 1867). In the same book there was a longer 
tongue-twister that you probably know; it begins, “Theophilus 
Thistle, the successful thistle-sifter.” 

People used to write in their books some rhymed warnings; 
for examples, here are two: 


Steal not this book, 

My honest friend, 
For fear the gallows 
Would be thy end. 
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And when you die, 
The Lord will say, 
“Where is that book 
You stole away?” 
And when you say, 
“I cannot tell,” 
The Lord will say, 
“You go to hell.” 


Steal not this book 
For fear of strife, 

For the owner has 
A great big knife. 


In an old Sanders’ Fourth Reader was found another form 
of the second, a threat probably written about a hundred years 


ago: 
Touch not this book for fear of 
Strife for the owner 
A. G. Van Leuven 
Carries a BIG Jack knife 

Then of course we had what you are calling folk-medicine. 
I remember that in 1883 Grandma gave Sister Mary saffron tea 
so she wouldn’t get yellow. 

Probably the celandine mentioned in the QUARTERLY as 4 
cure for poison was Impatiens biflora. An old doctor book pub- 
lished in 1859 (Family Physician or Home Book of Health) gives 
both these names and says that celandine is wonderful for bee 
stings. Other comon names are jewelweed, balsam, snap weed, 
spotted touch-me-not, silver leaf, wild balsam, ladies ear-drops, 
and wild lady’s slipper. I can think of only one other plant that 
has a greater number of common names. A flower book (Mathews) 
gives as other names for the same plant Indian turnip and 
Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
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Maybe these names are folklore, and some place names too. 
In Chautauqua County, why was Hartfield called ‘the Grunt,” 
and Dewittville called ‘““Tinkertown’’? Then there were old names 
that seem to have got changed: Centerville to Portland, Salem to 
Brocton, and Quincy to Ripley. The Hardscrabble School used 
to have over its door a sign, The People’s College. As you 
know, this school was near the village of Westfield. I have heard 
that a Mr. Haight gave the school this unusual name. 

You see, a lot of things are not forgotten. In spite of what 
one writer in the QuaRTERLY thinks, the cat hole is not extinct; 
we have one in the barn so the neighbors’ cats can go in and out. 

You can learn quite a lot of what might be called folklore in 
old books. Naturally the people of Chautauqua County have 
been interested in our railroads. In Harper’s Guide to the Erie 
R. R. (1851) there is a list of stations with the meaning of several 
names such as Ramapo (‘river of round ponds’) and Calicoon 
(“wild turkey’). The first sixty miles of the Erie out of New 
York City were called “The Milky Way.” But the farmers were 
getting only two cents a quart for their milk. 

To get back to Chautauqua County—here is a story that 1 
think is at least a year or two over a hundred years old. A man 
named Gator tired of the English army in the War of 1812, fol- 
lowed his inclination, and settled in Portland township, New York, 
where he married and had a large family. Once when they had 
a new baby, a friend wanted to name it, and would give them a 
cow for the privilege. Times were pretty hard with the Gators and 
they gladly accepted the offer. All went on merrily until the 
neighbor said the name he chose was Allie. 

Answers to the riddles: 1, Pump handle. 2, Wheelbarrow. 3, Candle. 4, Dust. 


5, Tongs. 6, Handkerchief; but why did poor men throw it away? 7, A well. 8, 
Snow. 9, Umbrella. 10, Needle and thread. # 















































































UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 
READING AND WRITING 


FOLKLORE IN ALBANY. The “folklore news” of our title is con- 
cerned as much with folklore in the news as with news about folklore; 
and the “notes” are grace notes as well as footnotes. Folklore is very 
much in the news these days, as instanced by the discussion in our last 
of the hillbilly and Western vogues. Come now two articles on the 
subject of the hillbilly revival in music to back us up: “Tin Pan Alley’s 
Git-tar Blues,” by Allen Churchill, in the New York Times Magazine 
for July 15, 1951; and “‘Thar’s Gold in Them Thar Hillbilly Tunes,” 
by Bill Davidson, in Collier's for July 28 (the latter concerned with 
Nashville’s “Grand Ole Opry”). 

There is, however, another aspect of “folklore in the news” that 
calls for a few grace notes here, namely, newspaper features dealing 
with folklore—and I don’t mean simply “folklore in the making”—to 
which we called attention in the Autumn, 1950, issue. In announcing 
the 1950-51 winners in the twentieth annual local history newspaper 
contest sponsored by the New York State Historical Association, I have 
no way of telling how much lore enters into Harry F. Landon’s prize- 
winning (in the daily newspaper class) series in the Watertown Daily 
Times, now reprinted under the title 750 Years of Watertown... A 
History; or (in the weekly class) the Lindenhurst Star’s “Historical 
Lindenhurst,” and “Historic Long Island,” by Mrs. Lorena M. Fre- 
verts, edited by Paul Bailey. But to judge by the latest sheaf from the 
Albany press sent me by my faithful clipper, Helen A. Fraser, assistant 
librarian of the Albany Medical College, Union University, one 
doesn’t need a divining rod to locate folklore in the news these days. 

I wish I had space to present some of the pros and cons on water- 
dowsing upstate to be found in Tip Roseberry’s column “The Roving 
Reporter,” in the Albany Times-Union, revolving around Kenneth 
Roberts’ book, Henry Gross and His Divining Rod. It seems that 
Roseberry started a lively local controversy when, on January 12, he 
published some skeptical observations on the book in particular and 
dowsing in general by New York State geologist Dr. John G. Brough- 
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ton, among others, and then, on February 7, followed these up with a 
scientific defense and exposition of dowsing by Prof. S, W. Tromp 
of the geology department of Fouad I University, Cairo, Egypt. In 
March the “Roving Reporter” announced that, with his connivance 
and the advice of the Maine dowser, Henry Gross, an experiment in 
water-dowsing was being conducted on a farm near Albany, and that 
he (Roseberry himself) might be “going balmy,” but he was having 
luck with a forked stick. 

Before I leave Albany I'd like to cite a neat bit of place-name lore 
from E. S$. Van Olinda’s column, “Around the Town,” in the Times- 
Union of May 24: “Did you ever hear of the famous four-corners down 
in the South End, known as “The Beatitudes’? This section was so 
called because of the peculiar combination of business establishments 
which once graced this intersection. On one corner was Belser’s store 
(they clothed the naked). On another was O’Connell’s (they gave 
drink to the thirsty). On the third corner was Macwirth’s (they fed 
the hungry), and on the other corner was Barry’s undertaking shop 
(they buried the dead).” 


MORE FOLKLORE IN THE NEWS, FROM WOOLLY BEAR 
TO MEIN HEER. My own clipping pile accumulates faster than I 
can file it. Since this is the woolly bear season, the dowsing rod finds 
a fitting companion in the black caterpillar whose wide brown band 
predicts a mild winter this year (the fourth in which he has been 
studied by Dr. C. H. Curran, curator of insects and spiders at the 
American Museum of Natural History). And Bear Mountain, where 
Dr. Curran conducts his research, is “Woolly Bear Mountain” in John 
O’Reilly’s front-page story in the New York Herald Tribune for 
October 18. Puzzled by the brown tufts at both ends of some woolly 
bears, Dr. Curran is reported as musing: “These bears are trying to 
tell us something, but I can’t make out what it is. . . . Could it 4 a 
freak storm or two?” .. . 

To the woolly bear Doris G. Schleisner (in an article in the New 
York Times for October 21) adds the following winter omens: If 
the robins are more friendly than usual, if the downy woodpecker is 
not in his accustomed trees, if the hornet’s nest hangs from a lower 
branch, then there is a hard winter ahead. Similarly, a bumper crop 
of hickory nuts or acorns betokens a bumper winter; and a second 
blooming of lilacs in October will be paid for dearly in the months 
to come. 

On the same day that the woolly bear made the front page, Old 
Dunderberg, the mountain just below Bear Mountain at the southern 
end of “The Race,” made the editorial page of the Herald Tribune. 
To save Thunder Mountain from being cut up for trap rock, Laurance 
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S. Rockefeller purchased it and turned it over to the Palisades Inter 
state Park. And the editorial writer rejoiced with the goblins that 
dwell on Dunderberg, including the storm-raising captain of the 
goblin band, Mein Heer, who, when the spirit moves him, “emerges 
from his cave garbed in trunk hose and sugarloaf hat, and bawls 
through a ship’s speaking trumpet his orders for wind, storm, and 
lightning.” At the foot of the mountain some of Captain Kidd’s treas- 
ure is buried, while the ghosts of Revolutionary soldiers haunt the 
slopes at night. 


HALLOWEEN, NEW AND OLD. Speaking of ghosts and goblins, 
Halloween brought forth painted witches astride painted brooms 
among the painted bats, black cats, ghosts, and goblins on decorated 
store windows throughout New York and New Jersey. According to 
the Herald Tribune for October 21, the custom of directing the 
window-smearing talents of prankish youngsters into creative channels 
was started during World War II by Rutherford, New Jersey, 
merchants who supplied water-color paints and brushes and offered 
prizes for the best window paintings. According to the Albany 
Knickerbocker News for January 2, Ronald Knoll, an Albany High 
School student, in a letter to Practical English, claims that the idea 
of Halloween window art was originated by the Central Avenue 
Civic and Merchants Association of Albany, over a decade ago. 
Practical English, it seems, had published stories giving credit to the 
Scarsdale Chamber of Commerce Recreation Department, and, in 
1946, to Toms River, N. J. 

Window art is the latest attempt to civilize Halloween, whose 
ghoulish pranks are traced to barbaric sacrificial rites of the Druid 
festival of Samhain, Lord of the Dead, in a fascinating article by 
Ralph Linton in the October Scientific American (based on his and 
Adelin Linton’s recent book, Halloween, published by Henry Schu- 
man). 


BULLETINS. Greetings and salutations to the new “singing presi- 
dent” of the New York Folklore Society, Frank Warner. His story- 
telling predecessor, Moritz Jagendorf, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the International Folklore Congress. 

William G. Tyrrell, our partner in crime, has been appointed 
historian in the office of the State Historian in the State Education 
Department, as of July 1. Assisting State Historian Albert B. Corey, 
he will be responsible for a program for the preservation of historical 
materials, the training of local historians, assisting historical societies, 
and helping schools obtain local information. As an audio-visual 
expert and contributing editor in the “sights and sounds” field for 
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both this QuaRTERLY and American Heritage, Bill may be expected 
to bring new enrichment to all his activities. Columbia College’s loss 
is New York State’s gain. 

Sorry to have missed (while sweating it out in the salt mines) the 
September meeting of the Society at Cooperstown, but next time we'll 
have a combined report on this and our New York City meeting at the 
New-York Historical Society on February 2. The next convention will 
be held at West Point, March 14. B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


RECORDINGS OF VARIOUS TYPES of folk music have appeared 
in recent months. From Folkways Records and Service Corp. (117 W. 
46 St., N. Y. 19) comes a most important addition to the Ethnic Folk- 
ways Library. This Music of the World’s People (P-504) is the first 
portion of a comprehensive survey of folksong and music. The selec- 
tions were collected in sixteen different areas by the well-known 
musicologist Henry Cowell. Geographically, the sources extend from 
Iceland to Madagascar and from the United States to Bali. Musically, 
the numbers range from elementary rhythmical drum signals to the 
flowing harmonies of a Greek Orthodox choir. Separate long-playing 
releases scheduled by Folkways carry on this company’s plans for 
coverage of the world’s music; soon to be released are recordings of the 
folk music of Puerto Rico (P-412), Pakistan (P-425), the Spanish 
southwest (P-426), France (P-414), the Belgian Congo (P-427), and 
England (FP-23), the last being sung by the well-known interpreter 
Wallace House. 

Another international collection of folksongs comes from an ama- 
teur collector. Shep Ginandes, a Boston pediatrician who collects and 
sings chiefly for his own satisfaction, has made available the results 
of his hobby on a long-playing record. One side of six tunes from the 
Anglo-American tradition features such rarely recorded gems as “Bola- 
kins,” “Two Brothers,” and “The Wife of Usher’s Well.” The inter- 
national portion is mainly French with a minority mixture of Span- 
ish, Yiddish, and Russian numbers. The Ginandes style is a warm and 
straightforward one. Dr. Ginandes accepts orders for the recording 
at P. O. Box 126, North Postal Annex, Boston. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet has come forth with an excellent sampling 
of the songs he performs so admirably; they are on a long-playing 
Remington disk (RLP-199-34). These include some of the best-known 
ballads in the Anglo-American tradition plus a number of enticing 
Irish melodies. Some of the selections undoubtedly were recorded in 
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their original form years ago, and it is fortunate to have the pressings 
after a long wait. This is a bargain-priced item, although because 
of the low price the quality suffers somewhat. 


ONE OF THE MOST VALUABLE collections of historical American 
music is being re-released, also by Folkways. About a dozen years ago, 
Victor made recording fame with its album of American Revolution- 
ary Ballads and Songs of the War of 1812. It consisted of eighteen 
musical documents for those eventful periods and was widely ac- 
claimed by persons successful in obtaining the relatively few sets is- 
sued. Folkways has taken over the distribution of this product in its 
original form of six 78rpm records plus a new long-playing version. 
These realistic songs sung by the Allisons, who also collected and 
edited the material, are as revealing as many books on the subject and 
certainly should be useful in any classroom discussion. 

Traditional American songs, ballads, and spirituals as arranged by 
composers of note such as Aaron Copland, Deems Taylor, Charles 
Ives, and Jacques Wolfe, and sung by bass-baritone Randolph 
Symonette, may be heard on a recording of Colosseum Records, 
Americana, That’s Our Music, Vol. I (CLPS-1008). The music in these 
concert-stage versions is still recognizable, but one may wonder 
whether the original spirit is preserved by the precise presentations. 
The set is, however a significant indication of the impact of folk 
materials on current musical developments. 

Almost the opposite of this process was at work in the Victor offices 
when the Treasury of Immortal Performances—Folk Singers (LPT-6) 
was put together. Here, the “folk music” description has been used to 
disguise popularly composed tunes. Of the songs sung by Gene Austin, 
Vernon Dalhart, and Jimmie Rodgers, only the Dalhart rendition of 
“The Wreck of Old 97” comes close to being an immortal perform- 
ance; other selections are “Carolina Moon,” “Ramona,” and compar- 
able numbers. 

Yodeling Slim Clarke’s program of Western Songs and Dances for 
Remington (RLP-1017) includes “Rye Whiskey” and “Big Rock 
Candy Mountain” with an assortment of tonsil-twisting juke-box 
refrains. 


THE WEAVERS, whose records and theater, concert, and club appear- 
ances have brought folk music to the ears of millions of Americans, 
have made their first album for Decca. Folk Songs of America and 
Other Lands (A-867, 9-251, DL-5285) consists of old and new songs by 
the quartet. Unlike their hit-list waxings, the group here eliminates 
the orchestral accompaniment—a decided improvement over some of 
the ornate versions they have been singing. The style they have per- 
fected may be only remotely related to folk-singing, but there can be 
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no denying tthe distinct contribution made by The Weavers with their 
popularizations of traditional tunes. Watch for their publication con- 
taining arrangements of folksongs for group singing, in place of the 
usual solo examples. With Pete Seeger’s notations, this work should 
stimulate an interest in group singing. Another project of The 
Weavers is a collection of Songs for Christmas, planned by Decca for 
the present season. 


JAZZ RECORD collectors have found highly appealing recently re- 
leased historical anthologies. From Columbia comes a four-record L-P 
set in its “Golden Era Series,” The Louis Armstrong Story (ML-54383, 
-4, -5, -6). Re-recorded from the best available Okeh and other con- 
temporary disks, the selections span the memorable years from 1925 
to the early thirties. Decca contributes Satchmo’ at Symphony Hall 
(DX-108, DL-8037 and 8038), a permanent preservation of a famous 
Boston concert of November 1943. Another Decca release is Eddie 
Condon’s Jazz Band Ball (A-836, 9-216, DL-5195), a typical roundup 
by the popular jazz entrepreneur. 

Folkways’ fourth volume of Jazz is a study of Jazz Singers (FP-59). 
It will probably achieve the greatest popularity of the series with its 
passages by the best-known jazz vocalists of all time. The great names, 
men and women, from the earliest blues shouters down to the present 
are all included in this musical jamboree. Footnotes to Jazz, another 
unique Folkways product, brings Baby Dodds, the far-famed jazz 
drummer, in a program of drum solos with personal annotations. 
Folkways director Moses Asch has lined up for this series a remark- 
able “‘behind-the-scenes” investigation of jazz, including the anatomy 
of a jazz piece and a jazz rehearsal session. 

W. G. T. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Songs along the Mahantongo. Pennsylvania Dutch Folksongs gathered 
and edited by WALTER E. Boyer, ALBERT F. BurFincTon, and Don 
Yoper. Lancaster, Pa.: Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center, 1951. 
Pp. 231. $3.75. 


This book is a labor of love and scholarship inextricably mingled. 
Attractive in format, easily and flowingly written, and delightfully 
illustrated (with artistic use of Dutch folk-art motives) by Mr. Boyer, 
one of the editors, Songs along the Mahantongo aims to present a 
rounded picture of folk life in a mountain valley watered by a tribu- 
tary of the Susquehanna. It succeeds. Two of the editors are natives 
of the region, steeped alike in the lore and the love of their own 
homeland. They know what to include and to emphasize for a proper 

icture. 

2 The book presents part of the editors’ large collection of folksongs 
in Pennsylvania Dutch, and the running commentaries and sectional 
introductions set these songs clearly in the social life of which they are 
a part. A general foreword sketches the history of the Mahantongo 
Valley, the character of its preporderantly German settlers, the sources 
of their folksong tradition, and the old-fashioned and vital nature of 
their culture as a whole. The songs are grouped in these sections: 1, 
childhood; 2, courtship and marriage; 3, the farm; 4, the snitzing 
eb 5, the tavern; 6, American life; 8, the camp ground (i.e. re- 
igious revival pieces). Section 7 contains a long, fascinating ceremon- 
ial New Year’s blessing to its musical chant-strain. Appendixes fur- 
nish a key to the pronunciation of the German dialect, a general 
Pennsylvania song-and-music bibliography, and an index of songs. 

Besides the notes and comments—which are good in scholarship, 
humanity, and inclusiveness, covering numerous details of daily life— 
a translation into English is provided for each song, designed, like 
the original, to be sung to the melody. 

A regional folklore study like this has countless interesting features, 
but only a few can be mentioned. This is the second general collection 
of Pennsylvania German folksongs to appear (the first was in Pennsyl- 
vania Songs and Legends, 1949), and evidently the large-scale preserv- 
ing of this song heritage has only begun. Since much more apparently 
remains to be recovered, we may expect publication of even more in- 
clusive and instructive material in the future. Of the editors: Mr. 
Buffington is Professor of German, and Mr. Boyer, Graduate Assistant 
in English Literature at The Pennsylvania State College; Mr. Yoder 
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is Assistant Professor of Religion at Franklin and Marshall College. 
They belong to a group of scholars especially devoted to the study of 
every aspect of the old German folk life of Pennsylvania. 

Except for obviously American-made songs (like some in Sections 
3, 6, and 8), the pieces in this collection are textually old-world folk- 
songs whose versions may be found in many German provinces—as 
the headnotes show. Striking is the number of humorous and non- 
sense ditties, and of melodious and pleasing cumulative pieces. The 
sad love songs of British-American tradition are noticeably absent; 
gay work- or play-party songs are very prominent. There are no speci- 
mens of the old German traditionai ballads. This folksong tradition, 
incidentally, confutes one well-known line of reasoning about the 
preservation of a folk culture—namely, that bad economic conditions 
keep primitive mentality long-lived; primitive mentality, in turn, 
keeps folklore and folksong alive; hence, folksong is preserved mainly 
in poverty-stricken areas. Here in the Mahantongo Valley we have a 
community that is obviously very well off economically, yet has pre- 
served and valued a highly attractive tradition of oral song. 

Though the songs are mostly old German peasant pieces, the tunes 
are somewhat more varied in provenience, showing that these German 
folk singers were as catholic and independent in their selection as 
folk singers everywhere else. The airs on pp. 31, 37, 48, 52, 72, 76, 
115, 136, and 164 are delightful old continental melodies. Naturally, 
too, the tunes of Lieber Augustin (pp. 63 and 163) and Lauterbach 
(p. 138) occur. Other tunes show the influence of English folk music 
and popular American songs of the last century or so. For example, 
the tune on p. 41 is a version of one long sung in Pennsylvania to 
“The Babes in the Wood,” and that on p. 44 looks like a derivative 
of “Yankee Doodle,” which tune also is used to modern songs on pp. 
174 and 182. “Oh Susannah” is the tune for songs on pp. 78 and 180 
(here set to a German translation of the Foster song). On pp. 144 and 
116 appear “The Last Rose of Summer” and “Life Let Us Cherish” 
in German and set to their proper tunes. 

On p. 68 we see the tune of “Old McDonald had a farm”; on p. 
156, that of “The Spanish Cavalier”; and on p. 137 an international 
dance-and-play-party tune known to English and German speakers 
alike. Tunes sounding definitely like adaptations of English-tradition 
folk airs are those on pp. 82, 83, 108, and 128—but they are so re- 
created and woven into the picture that they prove hard to trace. The 
air on p. 82 is incorrectly barred: it should be in % time. 

Another highly interesting section of the book is that containing 
the folk hymns and spirituals (beginning on p. 199). Its character is 
unmistakable. We can say only that the Pennsylvania Germans must 
have taken over bodily the general American religious folksong 
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developed in this country from the late eighteenth century on. Of the 
pieces in this section, most are indistinguishable from Anglo-American 
folk spirituals, aside from their being in German. And the tunes show 
the same influences. Of them, only the one on p. 218 is distinctively 
and unmistakably German; the others are compounds of strains that 
are heard all over this country to religious folksongs. Especially wide- 
spread are the airs on pp. 207, 208, 216, and 220. 

Altogether, this collection is fine and representative. Doubtless 
future gatherings among the Pennsylvania Dutch will continue to 
illustrate the ways in which this people has staunchly preserved its old 
traditions while mingling with them elements borrowed from the sur- 
rounding Anglo-American culture. 

Pennsylvania State College SAMUEL P. BAYARD 
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Holt! T’Other Way! By Lestiz C. Woop. Middletown, N. Y.: Pub- 
lished by Leslie C. Wood, 1950. Pp. 252, 3 pp. photographs, front- 
ispiece and end pieces map of Delaware Country. 


“To the raftsmen, the scrappers, the fiddlers, and all the other 
characters in Delaware County...” Such a dedication is a forecast 
of what one may expect in Mr. Leslie Wood's utterly delightful book 
of tales of the Delaware County boys and their friends. A gay pictorial 
map of the Delaware country adds greatly to our understanding of 
places referred to in Mr. Wood's stories. 

We're off! In the first chapter Daniel Skinner, styled “Lord High 
Admiral of the Delaware River,” takes us with him through the ex- 
citement of an early spring freshet and its effects on the raftsmen and 
their families. Old-time rivermen, according to Mr. Wood, still long 
for the huge dinner buckets stocked with homemade bread, pies, 
apple turnovers, and other goodies that their womenfolks rushed to 
prepare before the freshet reached peak point. After that had happen- 
ed, and the raft had found its p’int, the trip began. 

“Boney” Quillen, a rollicking Irish trickster who has no equal in 
American rafting annals, follows in Chapter 2. “Boney” had the 
ability to compose a rhyme or funny song for his friends, a gift com- 
mon to few raftsmen. His wit was a match for any man’s; his tricks 
were known the length of the river; his love for children was prover- 
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bial. Whatever “Boney” did, “his conscience . . . was just as good as 
new for he never used it.” 

“Hersh” Horton was the nearest to a rival that “Boney” had. Per- 
haps he’s no more interesting than John Feer, the “rattlesnake man”; 
or Aaron Baird, the self-styled “horse of the Delaware River,” who 
could be heard four miles before his raft could be seen; or “Hamp” 
Parks and his b’ar stories—““When you go b’ar hunting, you must use 
a b’ar load.” 

Following four or five chapters devoted to these old rivermen, Mr. 
Wood turns his attention to the fighters and scrappers of the Dela- 
ware, chiefly the Hawleys. The Hawleys were a powerful lot, blond, 
broad-shouldered, and long-whiskered. Oscar, the “puniest” of the 
family, once wrecked a machine, the needle of which registered 1000 
pounds and then refused to spring back to normal! 

In succeeding chapters appear tales of hunters and old-time fid- 
dlers. The talents of the latter were not confined to fiddling alone; 
yarns, among which Charlie Wright’s tale of the goats and the leaking 
roof was famous, give the reader many a chuckle. 

The last two chapters are devoted to unrevised material taken 
from a previous book of Mr. Wood's, Rafting on the Delaware, a 
book now out of print. They contain brief sketches of many rafting 
towns and families on the river. 

Mr. Wood’s book is a delight to any folklorist. Do read Holt! 
T’Other Way! and agree with Mr. Wood that the loss of the river 
“lingo” is indeed a great one. However, we're very grateful for his 
preservation of such valuable lore, presented so well. 

Oneonta, New York Janice C. NEAL 
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